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Publlshet% Note 



The Federal Reserve Bank of Minnc«||)olis is 
pleased to publish these thoughtful reflections 
on the goals and objectives of the introductory 
college-level economics course. ^ 

Editors Nappi and Larscn deserve congratu- 
lations for assembling an impressive collection ^ 
of essays by respected teachers of economics 
from throughout the country. Dr. Nappi is * 
Professor of Economics and Director of the 
Center for Economic Education, Sf. Cloud State 
University; Dr. Larsen jis Professor of Ecb- 
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"Til^mics and Departmenif^:H Clpiiid * ' 

State University, St, Cloud, Mifirie^ota^ y 

'■ ■ .' " : "^c: ' ^ ' • ii-^ ..." 

We are jS^nfident ^cse esSiiys will havcf^^r '[w'kr 
continuing value f^^^econ^ics instructors . • M 

the oollege and secondaiy' levels and are prdUdr^^^^^ 
to joii^rofessors NapjM andl^^en and thi^t.' ^ / 
€loud Cemer for^cdribnilia adding 
this monograph to the im|i^ant stoctc of^ 
economic education resources. ^ r 



Bruce K. MaclCaury 
President 
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Introductioii 



Introductory colicgc coulees m economics have 
long been the subject of serious discussion, 
debat^ and research amoiig economic edu- 
cators. Yet^ that discussion, debate, and 
research has failed to generate an feffe^ve 
response to criticisms of the economiccurric- 
ulum. Economic illiteracy among students 
C9ntinues, with (nany students complaining 
that content is abstract, ir/elevantfand unres- 
ponsive to their needs and interests. 

Our pufi>ose here is to examine^he introduc- 
tory course in light of the need for clearly 
defined educational goals. Educational goals 
provide systematic guidelines for the selection 
of appropriate content, methods and resource 
aids for teaching. Only when the philosophy 
aind goals of the introductory course are pre- 
cisely stated^ caii meaningful questions related 
> content and methods be answered. Decisions 
t what to teach and how to teach cannot be 
sUcces^Uy det ermined u ntil the goals of the 
coursi ahMnad^ Jxplicit'and are related to 
. expected learning outcomes. . 

Much of past and current research on the 
principles coui^e has been directed primarily to 
an assessment of alternative approaches to 
teaching in the two- and four-year colleges. The 
. literature abounds with discussions and com- 
mentary, focusing attention on the variety of 
methods hfeing utilized: case study, program- 
ming, ganiing-simulation, inquiry, televisMi, 
and computcrrassisted instruction. Fewsbrious 
research efforts, howevec, have been devoted . 
to a systematic review of the goals an^objec- 
tives of the introductory course. 

Go0/s and Objectives is organizcd'around six 
separate-but-iiVcrrelated papers dealing With 
the philosophy and goals of the principles^ 
course. The articles were written by distin- 
\guished economists and economic educators 
who have had extensive teaching and research 
experience with principles courses in tllfcir 
respective institutions. The views expressed by 
the authors vary from individual to individual 
;and feflect their differing personal interests. 
There is, however, obvious overlapping in the 
papers with respect to some of the major goals 
; arid'con tent areas recommended for the course. 
Points of agreement and consensus are also 



found among the authors ' views concerning the 
• shortcomings of the bourse. 

The pa{i!§« do not attempt to represent all 
aspects of the problem. They were selected 
' because the authors are working with the 
^ problem and haye something worthwhile to ' 
offer the profession in its attempts to create a 
more Successful beginning course in econom- 
ics. We are grateful that these individuals are 
willing to share their thoughts with us. 

The papers vary in their perspectives: from a 
hard look at sqme of the factors which may 
account for the failure of current courses %6 . 
attempts at defining course goals and 
objectives. 

The papers also define and examine some of 
the alternative approaches that have been and 
may be used in the beginning courses*. Each of 
the papers, in one manner or another, pqints 
out the interxelatedness of the g&ds, content 
and techniques of the educational process th^t . 
must be considered if we hope to promote a 
successful change in educational outcomes of 
the introductory course. 

The first paper in this volume comments on the 
apparent shortcomings of the principles course 
and examines the relationships between goals, 
content and techniques. Campbell R. . 
McConnell's ' *Some Reflections on the Prin- 
ciples Course, '^ anal)^zes the main reasons^ for 
the growing dissatisfaction with the introduc- ' 
t6ry course. Professor McConnell also reviews 
recent developments in the field which sugges t 
potentiaPimprovement in the course and des- 
cribes how the eclectic " approach to teaching * 
may help create aipd sustain interest in the 
discipline. - 

In ypuilding a Philosophy of Econonpic Edu- 
cation," Professor Laurence Lcamer descrij>es 
six different philosophies of economic cduca-' 
tion^ ESich philosophy or approach to teaching 
establishes evaluative criteria for the selection 
df th^ * 'central organizing concepts' ' and prin- 

ciples to be taught in the courise. 
• . 

G. L. Bach's paper,?'Whajt Should a Principled 
Course in Economics BeP' Vcalls for ^ course 
which has a primary goal of developing stu- 
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deots' abilities to think driticallysabout eco- 
nomic problems. He presents fpur objectives 
Yor thdfcourse which focusippecifically on 
student behavior and whidi are based on 
psychological propositions from learning 
theory. Bach also presents 20 fundamental* ^ 
ideas that Students are expected tb understant 
upon completion of the course. 



m^^ explicit beforehand. 



%f their essay, "A Studeht-OHented, Re 
Problem Solving Approach in Economics , ' ' 
WilliaiTl Pecker- and Craig Swan suggest that ^ 
the major goal of economics instruction is to 
acquaint students with a limited number of 
concepts and skilU that can be applied to per- 
sonal and ^ial problems of interest to them. 
The authors explore this objective m t<enns of 
its multifacet^d emphasis on the student's 
ability „fhe use of oSCnomic analysis aiJfi "real 
pK^bleiii' ' solving applications of economic v 
knowledge. The concluding section of their 
paper describes the sjtudent-instructor relation- 
ships that characterise the * 'real problem' ' 
approach to teaching economics. * ■ 

The importance of a philosophy and a set of 
goals for teaching economics is reinforced by 
Richard Leftwich in his essay, * 'Objective^ of 
the College-level Principles of Economics 
Cour^. • ' In his discussion, Lcfh^^j^ calls for 
reorganization of the course based on student 
objectives which emphasize concrete and use- 
ful economic principles. He also recommends 
three objectives for the course and identifies 
17 key concepts and generalizations necessary 
for basic econonfic literacy. 

Parrell R. Lewis and'D. Bruce Johnstone 
present their views ip, V'Cur^culum, Welfare , ^ 
and the Introducftory^'Colhrgiate Course in Eco- ^ 
nomics." The authors illustrate the potential / 
for the use of an * 'economic pejcspective'' as me 
^ overriding goal of the course and attempt^o / ' 
" identify t)\c basic core of concepts and relation- 
ships that form the structure of economics. 
They make a vety important point in noting that 
offering ftnd teaching the Introductory cojtirses 
implies a set of objectives on the part of the 
department and the instructors. It should be 
quite obvious that desirdd ends can only be 
attained when the objectives of these efforts arc"' " 



The essayyprcscntcd in;this publit;ation are the 
result of the Mi.nneaj)olis FedersJ Resf^Wc 
Bank's specif interest in consiflering factors - 
that impact on, and the problems as^Cfciated 
* with, the philosophy and goals of the princi- 
ples coujrse. The task was\o present the 
' impressions of noted scHolars who have 
seripusly questioned the effectiveness of the ^ 
principles course and who h'stve devoted their 
professional skills to developing reasqnabrc 
approaches ba^^d on. their personal philosp- 
phiesancl goals of economic learning/''"^— -^"^^^ 

We hope that ftaders will be enccfuraged^ta 
examine their inti^ductory courses and be 
spurred to conduct systematic reviews of goals ^ 
and objectives. It is also,hope<^that these 
\paperS wilfstimulate discussion in the profes- 
sion and promote the e^^lj^g^ of ideas, 
^thoughts, aqd results, with the authors. ^ 

Siittere appreciation ijr^Sctended to the Minne- 
apolis Federal(Reserve B&nk for publishing this 
work. The editdfelu'e espetig^ly indebted to the 
authors who contributed^these provocative 
papers. 

Allen F. Darsen, Chairman 
Department of Economics ' v 4v 
St. Cloud^tate University . ' ^ * 

Andrew T. Nappi, Dir^tor<^ * ! 
Center for Economic Eclucation ^ 
St, Cloud 9^te University 
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' Soine Reflections on the Principles Course 



.Caitipbell R . McConncU * ' • ' t 

The following essay is Che resu^ of a gracious 
invitation to reflect upon the ch^acter of, and 
the problems associated with, the principle^ of 
economics course. For one who has been asso- 
'ciated with diis course fo^almost a quarter 
century; such an invitation is not merely 
welcome, it is irresistible! 

Two caveats are in order. First, my perspective 
" *~ " 1 on a lengthy association w^th a large, 
liversity which has a tra/Iition of reld» 
>eh admissi6ns. It is reasonable to 
expect^that whatever validity or relevance^my 
, impressions may have willHiminish as one 
r^late^ them jto America's handful of presti- • 
gipus institutions or to smalHiberal arts 
cbHeges. Second, Tintend to exploit fuHy the 
opportunity before mt'. After all, given my 
assignment, there is no need to worlry about 
such nfiatters as misspecified variables, low . 
coeffecients of determination, independent 
variables with the wrong $ign, or unwarranted 
' inferehces; My task, relatively unfetterred by 
statistical paraphernalia, the canons of logic, 
and other such scientific entrapments, is $imply 
^xb prese^it, pay impressions of the introductory . 
, course. 
'S 

My^ommenrs fall generally Intathree 
categories. First, there is an attempt to accouat 
for the * *bad press" with which the principles 
course has long been burdened. Second, the 
^consequent gloom is dispelled (s&mewhat) by a 
survey of some more-or-less recent develop- 
ments which can lead to the improvement, hot 
to isay renaissance, in the effectiveness and 
_^palatability of the course. Finally, a modest 
"dcfjp^nse pf the much-maligned eclectic^ 
approach will be offeredf! 

A BAD PRESS ^ ' . 

If economists agree on one thing, it is that the 
introductory course is a spurce of serious and 
prolonged diissatisfaction. Evidence of the bad 
press accorded the princfples course is abun- > 
dant. Professional meetings periodically devote 

' Carl Adolph Happold Professor of Economics, 
Onivcrsitypf Nebraska-Lincoln y 



sessions to the problems associated with the 
content and teaching of the principles course, 
r ^Noted scholars have quesyoned the effective- 
ness of the course. So sayeth Professor George 
Stiglei^l962,p.657).- 

The water^3^down encytlopeclia which con- 
stitutes thep^esent course in beginning col- 
^ , lege economics does not teach the student 
; how to think on economic questions. The 

brief exposure to each of a vast array of tech- ^ 
; niques and problems leaves with the student 
no basic economic logic with which;to analyze 
tbe economic questions he will face as a citi- 
zen. The Student will memorize a few facts, 
diagrams,' and policy recommendations, and 
ten years later will be as untutored in eco- 
nomics as the day He entered the class. 

And it must be admitted^that, when practi- 
tioners congregate, the conversation frequently 

^ degenerates into a masochistic lament over the 
shortcomings— real and imagined— of the- : 
intrc^ductory course. Dissatisfaction with the 

, course is shared by students. They'frequently 
regard it as uninspiring, irrelevent, 'and scxrely 
at odds with their expectations. On the'bther" • 
' hand, for most economics departments the 
principles course is the major pedagogical I 
undertaking. It is the department 'sone and. '; 
only contact with most^students and, hence, its 
primary mean&of "recruiting' ' majdks. For 
most departments, the staffing of th^pnncipl^s 
course represents its most rcsourco-Sbsorbing 
endeavor.* / 

^hy, then, given the primacy of the principles- . 
course; haven't the payoffs from the course 
been more acceptable ? Let me speculate \^ith 
respect to a ntimber ojF possible factors, admit- ' 
tedly interrelated apd overlapping^ which may 
contribute to the alfegedly dismal recocd of the * 
principles course. • / 

Student Aspirations 

In ^iscussing the less-developed countries.in 
thp principles course, instructors often tell their 
scudents that the differential between Aspira- • 
^ciis and Accomplishments is equal to Social 
Jnrest, It obviously follows that, if a popula- 
/ tion's Aspirations are unrealistically high. 
Social Unrest may 'be substantial even in the 
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ir. presence of significant economic accom- 

, plishmenis. Perhaps the same kind of rationale ^ ' 
applies to the principles course.'Many students 
undoubtedly come into the course with the 

V anticipation that it will provide theM with clear- 
cut and definitive answers to the pressing ^ 
socioecbnomic problems of the day. Given the 
inherent nature of the course— i j is merely an 
introduction , after all — these aspirations are 
rarely frilled. Students enier|;9^rom the 
course sense of disappointment; ' . 
although in fact the-course iiiay have accbm-,^ * 
plished ^ great deal. • 

'Why can't We do a fetter job of providing 
students with an§Wefs t<i the current problems 
at the forefront of jthcir thinking? In the first 
plac^, we must admit that in many cases we' ^ , 
• •dimply do not have the answers — least good, 
: ^generally accepted answers. At the present 

t ■ time, fdr example, economists do not have a 
. v; convincing explanation of the ^utrent economic . 
environment of simultaneous inflation and * 
unemployment, ^Sibcondl^ there is the hard fact 
that curreiit problems Sre highly complex. 
Good , relevant 'answers require more under- 
standing of^coiiomic analysis than can be 
reasonably absorbed in a first course. A gooti 

* explanation t)f the economic impac t of a dollar 
devaluation, for example, cialls for the student N 
to have atiiand a rather substantial box of 
analytical tools. Thirdly, in many instances 
answers to current<socioeconomic questions 

* transcend the discipline of economics. Hepce, - 
economists "qua econbmists cannot reasonably 

be expected to know all the answers. To 
illustrate: events of the Watergatd era make it 
abundantly deaf that supply and demand may 

* hav^ little to do'with the ^rice of mUk. And I 

. must confess tfiat radical economists* assertion j 
that onhodox economists arc sim{)ly asking the 
wrong questions is very bothersQme to me. » / 

The above comments may be naiv^ in that they 
are based on the assumption that students have 
a reasonably accurate conception of the kinc/s of 
qifestions which are ^levant to economics. 
Student aspirations may*be dealt another 
punishing-blow if the student anticipates a • ; 
functional-vocational course. Some students, 
despite ample warnings to the contrary, expect 



a principles course to contribute in sonie direct 
and substantial way to one's expertise as a * 
businessperson, cxecutiye, or manager «f one's 
own financial resources. S^ch e^jpectatiofisare 
doomefl to be Unfulfilled. As( one experienced 
teacher has summed up the probjem: **The 
J student whose cemceptioh. of econpmics is a 
' fuzzy mixture of Wall Street andtife insurance 
is^imply not With us when we .move gracefully 
flppm marginaPutility to margiaal ^ ? 
productivity.'^ ' * ' ■' 

' The issue 6f aspirations and student hiotiva tion 
ckn bexarricd a step further, Profesisor W. Lee 
Hansen (1976) disting^uishes between * 'citizen- - 
ship economies'' (where the concern is^with . 

* 'overall questions of efficiency ai\d equity, ' 
stability and growth, and the; like''). an 

- sonal economics" (where thel emphasis is upon 
' personal decision-making as ffelateci\tQ career 
choice, personal budgeting, ind so forth) . He 
points out that. the citizenship appfoaph, 
stressed by economics teachers, implies pay- 
offs'largely in the form of socikl ben(:fits. On 
the other hand, the personal approach^ anti- 
cipated by students , implies direct private C 
benefits. The protWm is that sm(c|en^ are not 
motivated to provide the effort needed to ac- 
' quire the knowledge contained in the typicaf^ 
<:iti2enship -oriented principles course because, 
they correctly*perceive few private benefits. 
»Hencc, the efforts of .economics departments • 

* * to produce economic literacy for eflFcctiyc citi- . 
. ^zenship are frustrated. ' [ Ironically , although 

1 students are presumably very receptive to per- 
sonal economics becaujse of the private benefits 
it embodies^ economics departments arc typi- 
cally uninterested in incorporating this 
orientation in their introductory course.^ ' 

Student Diversity V 
^ The problems associated with die principles 
course undoubtedly stenun part from the heter- 
ogeneity of its clienifcle. At most colleges and 
universities the in troductbry course is popu - . 
lated by^a far-fanging variety of students. At 
one end of the (fontihuum we find the economics , 

1 Jerry L.Pctr. 1971, p. 4<. 

2 T^is paragraph draws heavily upon pp. 6*9 of Profcssof . 
Hansen's paper. / 
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majors or * 'potential' ' majors. At the other 
extreme are the * 'pragmatists' ' who are looking 
for a place to keep warm betweeh'their 8:30 and 
10:30.classcs. Betwcca these extremes are ar- 
;;ayed home ecpndmics and jouraalism majors 
who are reluctantly fulfilling a requirement, * ' 
'engineers who are pf cscnt at the insistence of 
their faculty advisbrsv and undeclared * 'shop- 
pcrs" who have not yet "found themselves" 
in terms of thpir academic objectives. As with 
all introductory'cpurses, the resulting polyglot 
of intcrests^'and expectations is a fertile 
^ , %c?ding ground for student disappointment 
^^^d frustration . How does an instru(jtor 
. respond to a young ytroman who casually^ 
inquires as tb how printiples'of economics will 
contribute tof her major in fashion- design? 

A ''Sppbjstication^AbiUty Squeeze?" ' 
The g^era^issarisfaction with the principles 
course ma/also be derived from t^v^o other con- ' 
; flicting developments: On the one hand, widely- 
publicized dafersuggestthat the capabilities of 
• college-bound student^sccm^to-b^ declining. 
For the past dozen years the results ofcollcge 
cptrance examinations suggest that the verbal, 
writing, and quantative skills of potential 
^college entraQt3 have been falling. Although ' 
the^c has been a gr<fat deal of conjecture 
concerning the causes of rfiese deteriorating ' ' 
test scores, the evidence does seem to suggest 
pn balance that less adequately prepared * 
students are^entering academe. 3 

The second development is that in the past 25 
years or so the breadth and sophistication of 
economics have increased dramatically and this 
has been reflected in the principles course. To 
illustrate, pre-Samuelson texts were unencum- ' 
bered by the coinplexities of macroeconomic 
analysis and measurement. And it was perhaps 
only 15 years a^o fhat economic growth pene-, 
trafcd the principles course as a new and in- 
triglnng, topic. In a^uick survey \ 

of prr-S^^P^^lson texts one is impressed by the • 
relative p'Sucity of geometric presentation and 
the virtual absence of quantitive apparatusln 

3 Sec, for example, U.S. News & V^orlJ Report , Se^tcmhtt 15 
and November 24. 1975. 



general. Jn short, 25 years ago economic analy- 
isis was much narrower in scope and the 
approach to economics was much more oriented 
toward historical, descriptive, aftd institutional 

materials. , T- I 

. , • » ^ ' I 

My point is obvious: We'are attempting to preJ 
. sentan expanded, more sophisticated and ' 
increasingly demanding subject matter to stu- 
dents who, on the average, may have a dimin- 
college-level work, ftnall 
i'^^^f^)^^^^^ principles course is a source of 
ten$^n ali^^rustrationforb^ tekchers and 

.The Teaching Dimension / 
^To recapitulate: We find in the priticipfcs 
course* (1) a student body whose aspirations 
V concerning the course are diverse, unrealistic, 
and misguided; (2) a very heterbgpheous stu- ' 
den t population of possibly climinishing capa- 
bilities; and (3) ajci expanding and increasingly 
sophisticated body of subject matter. 

How do Economics departments react to the 
obvious pedagogical challenge posed by this 
unappealing combinatiop of characteristics? 
Many departments, it r(mst be achnitted, des- 
pond by assigning their least-experienced ' 
teachers to staff the'course. The hard fact is 
that at mostjlarge,JPh.D.-granting institutions, 
the principles course is taught primarily by ^ , 
relatively inexperienced gracluate teaching " ' 
assistants (TAs) . It is certainly not my intention ' 
to demean either the abilities or the dedication 
o/thc vast majority of TAs; indeed, my impres- 
sion is that they are probably brighter and bet- 
ter prepared at the completion of theif formal 
training than were the **old hands" providing 
that training at a similar point in their careers. 
My point is that most TAs are going through^n 
apprenticeship period and inexperience means 
• mistakes, an absence of depth of understand- ^ 
ing, and a restricted range of knowledge. , 
Furthermore, f6r most TtVs this period of ap. 
prenticeship teaching is the most harried, over- 
burdened period of their entire academic lives. 
In addition, the near-subsistence leVel of most 
graduate stipends is hardly conducive toliigh 
TA morale and a strongly motivated classroom 
effort. Indeed, with some justification, TAs feel 



they iarfe being financially exploited Typicsdly , ' 
with little or no teaching tmin'ing of direction, 
TAs'are thrust into a classroom and told tp* 
**teach principles.' ' As onqjajght anticipate, 
the consequences of this *jjlcre'^s the textbook^ 
there's the classroom' ' method of teacher • . 
train\ng ar<5 not a^lways salutary.^ One . 
j)artiquialrly ut5|fortunate response od the pan of 
TAs is the tendency to transfer t}ie>mojre-or-'less ' ' 
esoteric gnalysis^f their advanced courses to ^ 
'jthe principles course. In this way TAs have the 
opportunity to enhancer th^ir own gra$p«of the 
material through teaching add also save the ^ 
time and efFon involved in the preparation of 
more appropriate materials. One cafti hardly 
imagine a more effective way of confounding 
and frustrating principles students. Finally, the ^ 
recent relative decline in career opportunities 
in teaching meai^s that TAs are not likely to;be 
highly motivated to invest great quantities of 
time in cla^room preparation .,Givo6 the 
growing probability that theip careers will lie in 
;pijblic or private research raiher than^ntlje; , ^ 
classroom, the private yield from $^ch^n in- ^ 
vestmenf may be so minuJcule that it is ' 

unwarrsfnted. . ' , ' ^' 

- ... 

''generally speaking , the propehsityof pcAnk- 
nent sta:ff to opt for the principles cout)Se is not ' 
Strang. After all, in this era of specialization the 
general practitioner is ljield in relatively low 
esteem. Cs^-l Raysen (f974, p. I8l) has suc- 
cinctly described the changing role^of teaching 
in higher education which^h^ occurred in the 
past three or four decades. ^ 

. . . the academic world has changed from 
one in which the characteristic activity was 
^nc teaching of undergraduates . The repre- 



4 In this era of financial retrenchment in higher education legis-^ ' 
lators frequently lament the apparent high cost of graduate 
education and single it out as a top-priority item for curc^lroent or 
eliminatioa. But legislators would be well-advised to include in ^ 
their cost calculations some estimate of the increase in depart^ 4 
mental wage bills associated with the replacenfent of low- wage 
TAs by relatively high- wage professorial staff. 

• . . ■ . 

5 It is recognized that the results of empirical studies on the 
effectiveness of TAs vis*a-vis professorial staff are mixed. See 
Charles Larrtphear and Campbell McConnell (1970, pp. 139-142); 
Wallace E. Dates and Richard E. Quandt (1970. pp. 13M38); 
Phillip Saunders (197l» pp. 36-40); and Howard P. TuckmarT 
(1975, 34 49). 



sehtative ficulty member was a teacher; he 
might or rnlght not be a scholar or scientist 
contributing to the advancement of science 

.and learning as well. If be was, it was in a « 
certain sense incidental to his main activity* 
and h^was almosrcenain to be on the facul- 

V ty ofane of the dozen pr so universities where ^ 
mdSfof the country's research activity took • 

•place. . . ^ . ' " 

° 4' »** 

Now the scientist scholar is the represen- ' 
tative faculty member. Research and scholar- 
ship and the training of graduate students 
yho wilHn turn carry'pn these tasks are his 
^characteristic activities. The number of imi- 
vefsitic^ where serious vyork is done has mul- 
tiplied at ieast fivefold . . : Statistically, of 
coursq, the picture has chaqgednmch less • ^ 
drastically;, undergraduate t(;aching ^!11 
bulks largein tHt total activ^ity^f the wftpTcV 
professoriatei^nd the proplortipn of the grou^ 
tha^ contributes'^significahdy to, the advance 
of science and.s?chb^rwip remains small . 
Qyuti»teiin^9f ad^ ' ' 

is oyefwhcH*^-" ' ^ . 



ThpTl^^^^tativ^ has 
neithei^tit^ie pi; i^^ those who 

k^iotgn the'^^y tp becoajiAg professionals 
U . hi his^ubjcct, whether as cdftiriiitted gradu- . 
ate studepts , or undergraduate majors from" * * 
among whom the graLdu^te^tuaeh't3>^ ^ 
recruited . . ..Themdreafean i^spct^ijSBfo^ • 
apd celebrated as a schotar^ the less^illing ^ ; 
aiid^^ble is his institution or eyeo his depart,- . 
^ ment to pr^ss him tP teach what ^hc-is not 
inclined to. * ' ^ 

Professor Kay^scn's cpmments might be supple- 
niented by noting a number very pragmatic 
rea$otis nof to teach the principles course. 
First, there js the hiattcr-of rewards. The uni- 
versity reward structure i* oriented largely in 
£avor of specialists — • Kaysejti'^s new repre- f 
sentative faculty members — who master a 
given (narrow) area to the extent that they can 
contribute to the research and literature in tjrat ^ 
field. Stated differently, the costs borpe by . 
professors who dedicate themselves to xh^ 
principles course can be girea^in terms of pres- 
tige, academic advanceniAit/and financial 



reward.® Forthrightly stated, many of the 
problems now Associated wim the pf incip\es 
coursetixight diminish or disappear, if the 
Incentive system was revised to reward those 
teaching introductory course^ at levels com- : 
parablejo those who engage in other facets 
of academic life. The profession has^shown ho 
strong propensity to engage in such a restruc- 
turing of the incentive system and it is Hot un- 
reasonable*t(|infer from thi^ inaction that the 
profession as a whol'd simply does not regard 
the teaching of principles as a high-priority f 
endeavor. A second and related point is corWj' 
'cerncd with the matter of specialization. Al-'^ 
though'ecoiiomists are willirig tVcommunicatV 
the benefits of specialization with coijijiderable 
vigor in the classroom, there is a cu^fous 
reluctance on1the«>part of the typic|Eil^conoinics 
depaitmeht to Ap^ly this notion to its own • 
endeavors . I/iHecd, most departments of 'which 
JJjpve, knowledge insist upon eyaliiating eifch 



than are their colleagues who teach more ad- 
vanced courses. Fourth, there frequently exists 
a tacittinderstanding that one of theftinctions 
of the principles'course is to weed out marginal 
studphts. It is understandable that many ^ ^ 
teachers cl^ose, when pQssjble, to avoid this* 
unsavory task. Fifth, intermediate and ad- 
vanced courses arc populated by a" far more 
selective and homogenj^ous groups of students, 
both in terms of ability and iAtercst, making '^ 
such courses easiej and more pIcasaDnt to teach. 
Finally, thcfe is the matter of student evaluar 
tions. There is evidence to suggest that, ceteris 

sruderti evaluations of teachers * 
improve with course level. That is, a given, 
teacher wiU tend to receive a higW riating in . 
junior- or senior^level courses than in a fresh- 
man or siphom^ course. Ironically, this sug- 
gests that the widespread acceptance of 
student evaluation procedures may create some 
incentives for teachers to retreat from the prif- 



and every member on the b^is oiboth teaching oiples course to intermediate andsadvanced 

andreseflrrh \U\t\\ t^^rt^r\t\f\wyti rU^^^^r^^^^^:^^. . : : r^i n. r i • 



and research. With exceptions, the profesjsioh 
has displayed a pervasive reluctance to allow \ 
professors who have demonstrat|jJ oyts tailing 
competence in teaching to devpte all of their 
efifoas to teaching and tb.be rewarded on the 
•basiis of their teaching performance. SimflWly 
for professors with a comparative advaifjtagc in 
research. If the pjrofc;ssiori was to praat^jElijfer/ , 
specialization if pleaches, wq migh^fiwdm . 
one's stirprisf) that ^i* given xjuai^tiQ^ <|^^a<i;^ 
deh)ic inputs might produce ftio^t ncvil^S^i*^ 

^ edge and a higher levtl of,cconomit litcracj^jfior . 

Vstudcnts. ThirdJy, thereis theniatter of- 
ntimBers. *Given the^aturc pf the principles 
cOOrse and the pattern o^ttrition at most insfi- ' 
tUtions, profe^srfrs who; elect to. teach prJrtci- . 

yples are optfng jfor larger numbers of students 

® "Orf^ of the ma jo;- problems of rhc university fi thei^weakn^sof * 
iis ostensibly lirimary/uqction—tcachinj;, I? is universally admit f" 
ted thai university teaching is ptdestriair and ill re^yirdett While./ 
there may be cxteptiQnally good teachers h*re and there, on the ' 

Ifi/o 




^ — ---- .o -wwiTiaiuit-«uu au iiitra [u jippfaj^c. Research 

and publication have the great advantage of visibilityt^o fhat, 
when the qi^estion of promotion and salary increases comes the 
Tadulty member with a A impressjye record ofpublicafions is im- 
mediately visible; the fa.cu|^^ ember whose main concfcrn ^ 
g^odteachiAg^as his pr^uct invisibly distributed over silent ^ 
^Ridents and alumni." See Kenneth E. Boulding (19^5* pp 
100 301). ^ 0 . ' V 
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courses. Given all of these considerations, one 
shouldnot be surprised to find that professors 
who teach principles are soeng^igcd not.by*; 
design or volitio'in but rather a$ a means of r 
"filling out theii^schedules." , 

RECENTDEVELOPMENTS: CAUSE FOR ' 
OPTIMISM^ ' ' - 

This portrayal of the prdblems associated with 
the principles course is ad|K|jtedly grim". But, 
fortunately, there are s6me atypical develop- • 
merits afoot which suggest potential improve- 
ment in the principles course and, ptrhaps 
more importantly, a growing concern for the , 
^establishment* of al:ouf$e*of quality. ^ 

TA^Traihihg • * ' 

It 15 widely recogrifized that there hats been 

. . . iasirffitientpositive effort by the grad- ^ 
. uate scii(^ls'ro ifnp^^ and even a 

\ denial by somy members of the gradua^te f^c- 
/ yltics that their schools or departmentsihave 
> any respoftsiT^ititytp prepare their inca)ient 

J^h:D s for teaching: Except in a few ins 
" ^tions ^the heginnkig professor emerges from 
, . graduate ^ork deficient jii almos^ll the 
, ^killsvofcteaching^ the formulation of goals, 
turficalum ahdoouWcojastruc£Ioh,*an ua- 



' 'demandirig of stq4ent' differences, the dc- 
* '^^clqpmcnt of a good l|$cmrc, the conduct of • 

liyeI^;<^cXiss5oo, thif sidequate use of teach- . 

•^ing aids^the evalua'tion of sTttttents 7 

The notion tha{ ^ra^du^b students would Some- 
how become capaW^s^teachers by some ill- 
defined process of academic osmosiahas en- 
joyed a remark^le tenure, t'ortunately, thanks 
to the effons of .the American Economic Asso- 
ciation (AEA) G)mmittee on Economic Educa- 
tion, the University, of Minnesota, and the Joint 
Qouncif on 'Economic Education (JCEE), a well- 
coinceivcd and affordable program of teacher 
training for JAs now exists. A number of pres-. 
tigiousir^titutions have adopted ;his program 
and the prognosis is for wides|>read acceptance 
and salutary direct effects upon^he quality of 
teacjtiing, particularly at the principles leyel. 

The pusposes and operational details of the 
;Jy(ihnesota JCEE program have been detailed 
•'elsewhere (Lewis and Orvis, 1973; Lewis and 
Becker, 4976). However, two aspects ofthe 
program are particularly relevant tothis essay. 
',On the one hand, by directing attention spccifi- 
' cally to the critical issues of the needs of stu- 
dents an J the level at which principles shoiild 
bd taught, the program militates again^ the 
previously, noted tendency of beginning ^TAs to 
trarisfef.Ae content <rf&^ coWses / 

to the principles lev<;i. On the other hand^i the^ 
Minnesota progtamimpresses me as havmg a 
pron^otionaJ aspect; it promotes interest in, and 
dedication toV teaching as a proftrssional activi- 
ty: That is, in the long run the teacher-trainings 
program^^may^bc instrumental in. elevating v 
teaching from the status of an activity which 
one must perform in exchange for the privilege 
of jdding research at a recognized university, 
to^9 professional endeavor whii^h is intrinsically. 
wbrthwhUe 

Despite the virtues of the new teacher-training 
program/it wouldbe precipitate for the profes- 
sion to regard it as a panacea or to take the ^ 
'positr&n th^t Economists have now "done their 
•bit'' for the improvemcn teaching. We must 
regard a biiienweek sehiliu^ to be a "teaching^ 
appreciaition^*^^ course, rather than an endeavor 

7;Al|A Cdimihinec} on yndergraduace Teaching (N.D. pp. 19-20). ~ 



which will produce quality teachers overnight.. . 
* Indeed, even more ambitious programs of 
teacher training may fail to produce signifi- . 
cahtly improved instruction if the reward sys- 
tem remains unaltered and departments fail to 
sanction grea^r i$pecialization in*teachingv ' 

On the ot;her hs^d, the academic climate of the 
1970s may be changing in such a way that the 
priority placed upon teaching is at lea^t slightly 

' enhanced. At some schools budget constraints * 
have generated formidable pressures for in- 
creased teaching loads at the expense of 
research effons , thereby forcing a relative up- 

\grading of teaching and a relative downgrading 
of i:csearch in their priority systems. Similarly, 
the Widespread acceptance of mahdatory 
teacher evaluation programs has provided 
^ ' reasonably * 'hard' ' evidence which is highly 
useful for the rewarding of effective teaching.® 

Research in Economic Education 
Anpther development which leads onexo be 
' optimistic about the quality of college teaching.- 
in general, and the improvement of the prihci^ 
pies course in particular, is the recent butflo^^ 
of research in economic^education. Much of this 
interest is attributable to*^ the effons and activi- . 
ties of the AEA Committee an Economic Edu- 
cation and, in 1969, the creation of Tie Journal 
of Economic Education. 

The existence <if the Journal is imponant in 
several ways. Meter obviously, it is a means of 

^ communicating research findings on teaching. 
One is under a professional obligation to keep 
abreast of salient advances in subject matter, 
but the obligation has niDt been pr&sent to keep 
pace with reseiu'ch in e;cooomic education. In 
• ^point of fact, before the existence of the Journal 
there wis no ready means of access to such re- , 
search. Less obviously, by providing an outlet 

^ for research in eqonoi^c educatiojn, the Journal 
has undoubtedly J)een an imponant stimulus to 
the undenaking of such research.® While there 

8 The councerforce ac work is thar, with fewer academic positions 
available, there is likely to be increased pressures upon young 
Ph.D.s to do more research. 

• ■ ^ 
. 0 For earlier reviews of research in economic education see 
Bernard F. Haley (1966), KeitH G. Lumsden (1967 And 1970), and 
^^''^'^itithdigs Fels (1969). 



is noxooi^sive evidence as tis^^wb^^^^' subject 
niatter research ffig^xi^ra/and^^l^^ • 
compfcmentaiy or competitive l^^miunch is 
that the latter is^rue), one can reasonably pre- 
sume that research in economic education, on 
the one hand*, aiAl effective teaching, on the 
other, are highly complementary eijideavors. In 
other words, the existence of the Joumairmy 
encourage research in that area wherein the 
^ trade-pffs between teaching and research are 
most acceptable or, alternatively, where the 
complementarity is strongest. Finally, it may , 
be worth' noting that respectable research on ' : 
the cflfectiyeness and efficiency of alternative; 
instructional methods may be a critical deter- ' 
minant of the quantity and'quality of economjic 
research in general. As our stock of knowledge 
expands, it becomes an increasingly resourcf - 
absorbing task to transmit or communicate this 
knowledge. Unless there is improved efficiency 
— rising productivity — in the teaching or ^ 
knowledge-communicating segment of our 
industry, it may become increasingly difficult to 
free resources for the discovery of new knowl- 
edge.^^Many, if not most, ^tudies appearing in 
thejouma/haye: fcJevaiice for the task ofin- 
cjeasing the productivity of economists as 
tctfchers. / 

Djirt^ntiating the Product 
Oifcc cannot help wondering if many of the 
problems associated with the principles course 
stem frofa its traditional rigidities. For ex- 
ample, the lecture has tqgLditionaaiy been the 
cornerstone of pedagogy in higher education. 
The past ten or fifteen years, however, have 
been characterized by a wide variety of experi- 
ments with new approaches to, and techniques 
of, teaching. These include television instruc- 
tion, tase mlethods, programmed learning, 
gaming an<J simulation, computer-assisted in- 
struction, personalized self-paced instruction 
(the Keller Plan), videotaped dialogues, and 
so forth. In brief, there hks been a healthy 
interest in ' 'product differentiation, ' ' a 
propensity to supply students with a greater 
menu of pedagogical choices. 

The theory of consumer behavior implies that, ' 
* t 

10Bouldifig(1969.p.lO). 



■ ' withih limits, greater product differentiation 
en^nces consumer satisfaction. A simple,* and ► 

; hopefully not naive, analogy suggests that the 
tendency of colleges and universities to make 
available several pedagogical optiqns to stu- 

V dents may tend to ameliorate some of the prob- 
lems and frustrations now associated with the 
- principles course. To carry the analogy 21 step 

i: funher, rational consumer choice presumes 
perfect knowledge; the buyers must be aware 
ex ante of the satisifaction whigh they will derive 
froin additional units of a product. Similarly, 
the students confronted with several pedagog- 
ical options need information concerning their 
learning capacities under various instructional 
arrangements. Indeed, an important future 
ar^a of research in economic education may 
involve the effort to identify which students '^ill 
learn more effectively and efficiently with a 
given pedagogical altepiative. Which students 
learn best by more-or-less passively listening to, 
a traditional lecture?* By i^vorking through pro- 
grammed materials? By actively panicipating 
in case-problem discussions? By working inde- 
pendently at their own pace? Not only should 
student-customers -be offered a variety of in- 
structional options, but they should alsd be ^ « 
provided with useful information with respect 
to which option might be most relevant for 
them. 

To summarize: (1) the existence of a formal 
program of teacher training for the graduate 
schools^ (2) the flourishing of research in eco- 1 
nomic education; and (3) innovations which 
provide a potentially wider range of pedagog- 
ical choices for the stuwpt as cotisumer, are all 
forces which may tend to ameliorate the prob- 
^ lems and frustrations associated with the 
principles course. 

* ECLECTICISM: A MODEST DEFENSE 
Professor Stigler's quotation at the outset of 

" this paper bemqans the encyclopedic character 
of the principles course and suggests that the 
problems envisioned in the course arise in good 
measure from that characteristic. This is 
neither a unique nor recent cridcism. In* 1950 
thq AEA Committee on the Undergradimte . 
Teaching of Economics^concluded that . . the 
content of the elementary course has expaiided 



beyond all possibility of , adequate comprehen- 
sion and assimilation by avStudent in one year of 
three class-hours a week/* Similarjiy, in the 
view of Lewis E. Wagner (1962, pp. 4-^: 

. . . we aspire to teach students facts, insti- 
tutions, tools of analysis, rtiethoddlogy, 
theory, problem-solving^ critical and objec- \. 
tive thinking, an economic way of thinking, 
an understanding of social p|f^licy, in addition 
to>preparing them for advarnDed courses and 

■^.^ contributing more fully to their liberal educa- 

i" tion — all in six semester hours. 

The alleged consequence is frustration on the 
part of both teacher-;gnd students and an inef- 
fectual course. Parajphrasing Winston Churchill, 
Wagner argues mat the inevitable outcome of 
the encyclopedic approach is that **Never have 
so many learned soy little about so much." 

The solution is as otvious as the perceived 
problem: the principles course needs drastic 
pruning. The options are many. At one end of * . 
the spectrum the proposed line ofrcdrcss is ^o 
curtail drastically the use of the tfflHhical- 
analytical apparatus — to eliminate all or much 
of the technical jargon and geometric presenta- 
tion now characteristic of the course. At the 
other extreme it is suggested that the course 
should be purged of virtually all descriptive, 
institutional, and problem-policy materials to . , . 
release time for a rigorous and highlyinte- 
grated course in analytical economics. The vari- 
ous other* approaches to the course which arc so 
admirably described by Dr. Laurence Lcamer 
elsewhere in this volume present additional 
options.* ' ^ \ 

In one important respect my own views arc very 
fhuch in accord with the ''encyclopedic pro- 
test.' ' To be blunt, I am alarmed at the /eve/ of 
analytical sophistication upon which some in- 
structors and departments insist. A dedicated 
teacher has pinpointed this problem and its 
itnplications as follows: 

0 Most of .us arc simply giving the students too 
many 'principles.* Every year, it seems, ' 
more and more concepts , which previously 

* See page 12, this volume. ^ V 

' / 15 
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had been reserved for th^ intermediate 
theory or even the advanced theory se- 
quences, are being taught in principles 
courses. In fact, I have an uneasy feeling that 
. there is enough in several of today's princi* 

pies texts to warrant their use in certain 
^ graduate courses. For example, indifference 
curves and isbqus^nts, with all their raimifica^ 
tions, are frequently taught as part of ele- ' 
mentary economics. We find ourselves en- 
meshed by envelope'curves and saddle 
points. We are caught up by acceleratorjs and 
even LaGr^nge ftiultipliers and set theory. • 
Then we spend the rest of the undergraduate 
program, and a gpod deal of the graduate 
program, repeating the same material. The 
.results are predictable. The poor students 
are hopelessly swamped in the principles 
course, and the best students are turned off 
in later courses, when they find that they are 
getting very little new material .^^ 

Toallofthisl say, **Amen!*' 

But, aside from this dimension, I wonder 
whether the widely held assertion that the ^ 
problems associated with the principles cour^ 
arise from its alleged encyclopedic character is 
not overdrs^wn. Certainly the **costs** implicit 
in the proposed options must be isolated and \ 
considered .- To opt for the nonaqalytical ap- 
proach, for example, is to give students a gross-" 
ly distorted view of what economics and its 
methodology are ^11 about. The analytical 
approach, on the other haiid, is frequehtly tan- 
tamount to a barren exercise in deductive logic. 
One of the several objectives of the principles , 
course is to create and^^ustain interest in the 
discipline; one may question whether an unin* 
terrupted diet of economic t^ory will foster 
this goal. More positivelyf]«ni not^i;ij^(^f^ 
pared to accept the rationale that, if wc arafmpt 
to do only a few things in the course, we will 
surely do them wellJ^pjof ^ i convinced that it 
is less sound pedagogically to fulfill rather * 
^bitious goals partially than it is to achieve 
more modest ones completely. In $hort, I sim- 

11 Allan B. Mandelstamm (1971, p. 43). 

12 As Pels (1969, p. 7) has pointed out, the hypothesis fhat the 
principles course is "overloaded** has never been substantiated. 
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ply find myself unable and unwilling to draw 
hard lines between and to reject completely — 
or pven in large measure — any of the ap- 
proaches sketched by Dr. Lcamcr. They oil . 
have substantiar appeal. Hence, my inclination 
is to take ' ^some of each' ' — to attempt a work- 
able synthesis of the salient elements of each — 
: • , and to offer the resulting product wi^out apol- 
ogy. T^e problem, I recogniafe, iss^o make the 
resulting Smorgasbord as appealing and, 
effective as possible. It is to this end that I hope 
the developments oudincd in the second part 
of this paper will make important contribudons. 

Finally, is the principles course — e9lecric as it 
now typically is — really fSa/ bad ? One might 
reasonably hypothesize that a Ph.D. degree 
plus ten or 1 5 years of teaching experience can 
be conducive to the establishment of unrealisric 
^ expectations with respect to student 
performance. My earlier analogy concerning 
student aspirations may be relevant in a slight- 
ly altered fonn. The profession may, in fact, be 
accomplishing a great deal in the principles 
course as presendy conceived, but neverthe- 
less feel a sense of failure because that achieve- 
ment is far short of our lofty goals . 
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Buiidihg a Philosophy of Economic Education/ 

Approaches to-Econqpiics Teaching — What Sfioul^Bc Taught and How ? 



Laurende E. Learner^ 

We begin with the njosx fundamental quest^ ^ 
of all:;%hat should be tjmght and how? The^ 
answeV to this question depends on an indivi 
diiars pftifo of economic education. 
Nothing is; more imponant for teachers, or 

•.prospective teachers, of economics to think 
^rough tfe^nlrtipir teaching goals and the v 

. m.ejari$ of dt;taii^inig those goals . ^ » ^ 

' After^^^^ economic education 




vto teawix^^ economics. Most apprcN^Ji^| ^e 




'Alsl Atl^^ OR PI^B^^P?^ 
Economi^ni^lysia is tj^e:\fcry\^^^^ 
cipline in ih^e View of moiSi^:cteori 
fore if the inti^)$uctory t^qk^ s^dent or * 
the undergradi^ate ecoiK^fptidi^^^^j^ to' 
learn economics , they mus^t^poye sdll^ 
theory, both micr6 and mkcro^ ^(^f ever else is 
taught — problems, ihstituitiolhal acscriptidn, 
history — ft should be used primarily for the 
purpose of making the teaching of analysis 
more effective. Certainly, if pressed for time, 
extraneous subjects should be omitted, passed . 
over lightly, or left to students to learn on their* 
own. Economics, is fundamentally a training of 
the mind, a science of choice. Above all we 
should teach our students to appreciate eco- 
nomic analysis and use economic principles to 
reason like Economists. In designing courses ' 
and in thp teaching process, ngor should be the 
primary goall This we call the analytical or 
principles approach. To the majority of econo- 
mists it is probably the only approach. 

Tbiktitle of a course ojf text employing this 
abroach is likely to read "Principles of Eco- 
nomics," "Economic Analysis*' or some vari- 
ant thereof. The economic topics or units of 

• Professor of Economics and Director, Center 
for Economic Education and Public Policy at the 
Sta^pVUniversity^f New York at Binghateiton. 
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study emphasized in'^iie course or textuaj 
mate^rials u^vally reveal the.analytical focus: 
macro and micro economic^, ]^ice; productic 
'"^nci distribution theory, nifi^t^al income and "A[ 
oiitput'^nalysllSTrilfonetary t|i^^. Problem ap-4\ 
pUcatioms will follow the tcacr%ig # y' , 

dfeory rather than being' uked to ihfeo^ it, " 
Topically a course or text begins • 
on scope aind method and an c^tehdie4.scction 
on \n)ponant economic terms, such as jfactors pf 
prfducnon, wealth, inc9mp, op^|tumt;y costs, 

V a^ftd other terms needed to undeirstand the 
analysis to follow. ^ 

PROBLEMS APPROACH 

A small but growing number of economists feel 

thatil||ie analytical approach misses the very 

V central use of economics: the solution of prob- 
lems. Analysis should perhaps be central in the 
education of professional economists but prob- ' 

[ lems should be the central focus^f^economics 
for the Ciffciien. It is in the form of problems that 
economics relates to most of us. Problem 
economic issues are discussed and debated in 
the media. We cast votes as ^expressions of our 
judgment regarding problems and their pro- 
posed solutions. 

Therefore, students need tolie taught to employ 
the problems approach in their thinking; in 
j, other words, define the problem ^ identify goals, 
• determine alternative solutions, and choose the 
bei^ course of action, t£^ng into QDnsideration 
the probable consequences of each alternative 
solution. 

Thus, stress should be placed on the meaning 
of such goals as efficienty, stability, growth, 
development, equity, and such social goals as 
justice, freedom,* and security. Economic analy- 
sis, institutional materials, and economic 
. history and ecj^nomic philosophy should be. 
introduced as they relate to problems. Finally, 
it is not enough to teach the problem^approach 
once. Rather it should be used andfeuscd by . 
the student in the study, of a series of problems. 
The supreme test of k course is whether stu- • 
dents will continue to employ this problems, 
approach to thinking outside the classroom. 

An introductory course or t^t using this ap- 
proach is likely to*p|^called * 'Economic Prob- 
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» Icms" or a variant thereof. Similarly, an ad- 
Vjahced course would Be **Labor Problems." 

institutionAlor descriptive 

APPJt<^B ; . 

Propbncf<j|^ jpf an institutional or descriptive 
4P||tt[^K^ central goal of econom- 

» should be simply to open the 

^'^^^^^i^^f ^^SSr'^^ economic world. Analysis • 
^^^^^W ^^^'^'^o^uctory or undergraduate 
^^N®^?^^^^'^^'" the tool for understanding 
the i€S^j^t6 which it applies. It is presumptuous 
to teach students to "solve" economic prob- 
lems, as in the problems approach, that even 
the experts ajf^ unable to solve. Why not there- 
fore abandoii|uch goals and focus economics 
instniction ojjp^institutions which surround 
us) Analysis^^^w-obiems materidjis may then 
be introduccampii and if they will contribute 
to the $tudent*^n^erstanding of the economy 
and its parts, • ^ 

There»are sevq^ral variations oh this approach. 
A course may stress the learning of economic 
concepts, terms, or ideas that students are r 
likely to encounter. This variation has been 
called thcv * 'concejptual^pproacii. " Or it may 
• describe economic instSftitio^ with which the 
student has daily contact in peirebn or throygh 
the media, including: banks, s^ock market, 
employment agencies, supermarket, and 
credit markets. This has J>ccn called the ' 'per- 
sonal economics approach," A similar variation 
is the * 'consumer economij^approach" in 
which materialsare organized ai'ound the activ- 
iti<;s of people as consumers a^id as producers . 
TTius organizational profiles may vary in th^ in- 
stitutional or descriptive approach to teaching 
economics. ' * - 

/s^eb^ 

^ fropotients of the systems approach believe that 
the central functioriof economics teaching should 
be to bnable.students to understand the economy - 
as a social organization — for example, as a sys- ^ 
tcm for answering the key questions of produc- 
'tibn: what, how ihdfor Whom? The.fraipcof 
rcferencef or th is approach is usiually the basic 

; functions that are comnoon to all economies — 

production, exchgniSft/distribution, and; 
consumption. Analysis , institutional materials , 
history, and problems are intro4uced where ap- 



propriate . But the overall goal is to open stu- 
dents' eyestowhaVtheyhavebeenapartof 
without really seeing: their economy as'a system 
of coordination. Usually by comparing the Amer- 
ican economic system with other systems ; a 
clearer understanding of our system is gained, 

Cburses and texts follo^ng this apJproach are 
oftencalled^TheEconomicSystem," **the 
American Economy, "or * 'Comparative Eco* -i 
nomic Systems," ^ 

.HISTORICAL APPROACH 

All of the foregoing approaches tend to portray 

economics as a static science or as a Collection of 

/Una/truths and constructs to be mastered, 
, Unless students are prepared to expect changes 

in economic ideas and institutions, they arelScely 
\ (ifthey are among the few who remember what . 

they were taught) to be guided in the future by 

,some dreproved theorist of diTfi^ti 

Students mus t understand|pl^^nt in order to 
avoid rediscovering estabI^«wisdom . Unless 
student's learn thaitcurrentinstitutions andaf^l- 
ysis are merely theiatest phase of an evolving 
body of knowledge, they will be ill-prepared for 
theircha'ngingfiiture, - ^ 

Thus advocates of an historical approach would 
. teach economic concepts, institutions, problems, 
thepry, and organization by means of historical 
change . "Qur rires ent economy , seen in his torical 
perspective, Decomes an evolving one. Economic 
theory taughtwithinthecontextofthchistoryof 
economic thought becomes a changing and cu- 
mulative effort of great minds to understand the 
economy and to develop ways of coping with 
. pcrsistcntandemergingproblems. The history . 
of economic problems t?e<;omes a dynamic 
pictureofehangingvaluesorgoalsandof ' ' 
changing institutions, leading to newproblcms 
ancfour first consciousness of ne.wefforts to solve 
old problems. 

Thus the his toricalapproachaloneprep ares stu- 
dents to be partofaworldof change! Thesestu- 
^ dents are much less likely to be struck with 
^future shock' ' thanare those who have been 
taught lt>yotherapproaches. pieyarealsomore ' 
likely to want to use their talents fior^h^ping a 
betterfiiture. 



The usual profi le for courses or texts using an 
historical approach is simply through a chrono- 
logical history. But this approach may be com- 
bined svith other approaches by presenting them^ 
in an hii^orica] context — through a history of 
econon^ic thought relative to value and price , 
distribution , political economy , or by the history 
of several basic economic problems ihd of 

economists !<rfFcfrts to solve them. 

..... I 

POLITICAL-ECONOMIC OR 
SOCIAL-PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH 
Advocates of this last approach remind us that 

- all of the foregoing will fail to relate to the real 
economic world unless they are taught in the^ » 
coqifiit pf scldal-economic philosophy and poy- , 
ti^^The most fundamental questions of all for 
the fay citizen concern political economy — 
* - What is the proper role for government in re-^ 
lation to the economy? What kind ofVconomy 

;,do we want? -' • 

; Politics „ by which we mean the exercise of 
' power j is central to^an understanding of indi- 
vidual and social action relating to the econ- 
omy. Economic philosophies are central to aii 
understanding of why one policy is preferable 
. toiaoother. We simply cannot understand thd 
economy udtbss we secit as an instrument by 
which an overt, covert, or unconscious power ; . 
struggle is conductedover the sharing . 
values. Citizens cannot understand their role§^ 
iti isocicty until they see themselves as active ^ 
participants in this power struggle. Students 
cannot learn to share effectively in the building - 
of a bc.tter society if they are indiflferent to their 
social-economic philosophy and unaware ot,,^ 
agencies through which power may be . 
exercised for the attainment of personal goals. 

Views differ on how economic philosophy and 
Politics might be made the focus for economics 
instruction. The brevailing view, of cburse, is 
that they should not; economics is a science 
which cannot and should not deal with norma- 

or political matters. But advocates of a poli- 
\ica\ economics gtiproach^cny that this is 
possible. One view is th^t econbniics should - 
frankly be taught from the perspective of the 
economic philosophy of the instructor -7- per- 
haps ^n ardent, free-enterjprise capitalist ideql- 



ogy or that of a modem liberal^ a democratic 
socialist or of a Marxist. Another view is that 
students should be introduced to various eco- 
nomic philosophieis. Students should see their 
own philosophy as an evolving ideology and . 
Should read the best thinkers who share their 
values. Economics teaching using this 
approach should aim not at indoctrination but 
at getting students to think through their own 
tentative views and to develop them. 

Enough then on alternative approaches. But 
really, must one choose? Is it not possible to 
cover all or most of them? May they n(ft com- 
' -plement one another? And are there possibly 
other alternatives that have bten overlooked? 

Unfortunately, in this wofld of many desirable 
econ6n)ic educational goals,* the opportunity 
* cost principle holds a$ it does in an economy.' ^ 
A course that seeks to do all things maylio - ; 
noticing well. A course ^hicti|^^esigned 
witi^out a well-conceived purpSSe is almost 
certain tb do all things poorly . 

■j- ''A • • . ' 




Whait Should a Principles Cpurse in Economics Be? 



G. L. Bach; V: 

The principles course clearly is oul- most impor- 
tant teaching assignment. Here is our one big 
chance to teach economics to most of the ^ 
people wjio go through colleges and univer- 
sities, Froni two-thirds to dffee-fourths of all ' ' 
students we teachtake only the elenicntaiy 
course and yer niost evidence suggests that we 
are not doing a particularly good job of teaching 
the course, * * 

Casual empirical evidence on how much our 
former students have learned is everywhere 
around,us — in the newspapers, in the current 
public opinion polls, and in the comments of 
our leaders and the people on the Street abojuj 
economic issues, » \ ^ ■ 

Ask your neighbors whether they took a course 
in economics and whiat th^ thought of it. They 
will probably s^(if my 20 years of experimen- 
tation is any guide), * Tes, we did, ^nd it wasn't , 
very good . We remember it as beiii^ terribly 
dull, when it ought to have been exciting. We ^ 
certainly wish now we had learned more cco- 
tlomics, because we need it dvery day whcq we 
read the newspapers and go about our busii 
ness/- 

There is a standing but sgd joke among ^ 
cconortiists.that we havS|:o teach the . 
elementary course over iA all our intermediate 
and upper levd coursies, because students re- 
member so liftle from only a yesir or (wo before. 
On the level of more scientific evldfitice; in the 
early 1960s, Professor Saunders and 1 con- 
ducted a nationwide study of all social studies 
teachers in high schools in the United States 
and found that eight years after taking college 
economics I, there was no statistically signifi- 
cant difference on a national test (^he Test of 
Economic Understanding) between those 
teachers ^ho had taken the elcipentary course 
in economics and those who had never had such 
a course. Professor Saunders rcjfons^jsJightly 
more encouraging evidence in a more Wcent 
itudy of former college students. However, that 
doesn't, change the basic picture that we need 

FranH E, Buck Professor of Economics and 
Public policy at Stanford University. 



to do a better job in teaching the elementary 
economics course. * 

GOALS ' V ' . 

I wish to argue for apanicular4dnd of econom- 
ics principle^ course— 6ne whose primary gqal 
is to prodpce students who can and wilf think 
intelligently for themselves about economic 
issues ftve and ten years after they have taken 
the course ahd'have left the^campus, I want to 
put the stress on siudents.on helping theni to* 
think for themselves about economic probjems 
and issues, and on developing their interests 
and skills so they can and will use economic 
analysis long after they esicape the final exam- 
ination. Economics is a wdy of thinking about 
problems, not a set of aiiswers, and we ought to 
Accept this fact in our teaching. Moreover, we 
might as Well face it: If we don't get students- 
interested and involved in economics in the ele- 

^ mentary course, we have lost them forever; the 
• Tive-years-^ter' * or "ten-years-after' ' test ^ 

* ' seems to rn<^ be the crucial one as to whether 
we are doing a good job in teaching elementary 
econwnics. 

. To flesh out thiswerall goal, let me specify ' 
four more specific bqhavioraLgqals for the 
principles course. All of these subgoals are 
'Stated in terms of what thc^student should be 
able to do, not in terms of what the instructor 
should say or do. 

Students should be able to: 

• Oevelop an awareness of, arid a continuing 
interest in, the major economic problems oL. 
modern society. 

- • pbtaii\a firm grasp of the few basic prin- 
, ciples and analytical concepts necessary to 
think intelligently about economic prob 
Icms for themselves. (Technical theore- 
tical detail should be%acrificed in order to 
obtain proficiency in the use of the basic 
analytical tool kit,) * 

• Develop an independent abihty to apply 
these analytical tools in thinking indepen- 
dently about economic problems (This 
inyolves placing niajW stress on the pro- 

' of applying economic concepts and 

principles in solving [thiiikirig about] eco* ' 
nomic issues). 
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• Learn to use and evaluatei>och qualitative 
and quantitative evidence when conflicting <. 
points of view are encountered on econoinic 
issues. • ^ V b 

While these objectives may appear common- 
place, they are really quite untraditional in the 
w|Ly they fipcus specifically on student beiiavipr 
and student learning, rather than on the de- 
tailed economic subject matter of the course 
perse. 

* FOUNDATIONS FROM LEARNING THEORY 
Hpw can we achieve this basic goal of devel- 
oping students' interests and abilities to do 

N^cir own thinking about economic issues years - 
after they leave the classroom? I argue that we 
must state instructional goals in behavioral 
terms — in terms of what we want the Student 
to do now and later. To make %en$e of thi^pro- 
position , we must have a foundation of hew 
people learn', of what the psychologists call 
learning theory. ^ \j \ 

Experts od learning agree that there is no satis- 
factory general theory of human learning . Yet , 
a coQBi^erable body of evidence, much of it 
highly convincing , has been accumulated on 
what icings of learning generally Qt:cur best 
\ under what kinds of cir|pmstances or, con- 
versely, what conditions are uncoaducive to 
. learning. I* do hot presume to pose as an expert 
on learning theory. I do want to suggest a series 
of propositions which, from a reyie^ of the psy- , 
chological literatuite, appear to De generally * 
valid and which can be used as important 
foundations fot course planning, given the 
genefal gofds I have st&ted above. - > 

IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 
Most psychological evidence suggests that the ■ 
learner's motivation is the mosf irtiportant varir 
able controlling the amount of learning thgt^ 
occurs. A related proposition is that rewani 13 
generdly a stronger inducement to learning 
than puniislunent^ People who aire highly moti- 
vated to lelam generally do learn; those who are 
not motivated seldom do. Thi$ has proven true 
in experiments with rats and with people, and 
in just about every circumstance one caii 
imalgine. It holds true for idl ages, from ismall 
^ildreii to adults, though of course, the 21 



motivating factors may be different at different 
ages and for different groups. If we accept this 
proposition, it has sleeping consequences for 
the way we design our cotirses anil the w^ay we 
teach: Without effective student motivation, 
nothing else matters much. \ * 

THE COGNITIVE PROCESS: 
LEARNING,-RETE5m01^i»ro TRANSFER ^ , 
Jurning then,' to what psychologists callxog- 
nitive processes — the intellectual 'kinds of 
learning as distinct from attitudinal and motiva- 
tipnal'issues — it is convenient to look at the . 
facts which appear to go vera learning, those 
which govern intention, and those which ' 
govern learning transfer. ^ ^. - 

On Learning \ 

Prompt; accurate feedback appears to be of 
criticial importance to the learning process. 
That is, students must receive knowledge of 
how they are doing, if they are to learn effec- 
tively. TTiis is the central proposition under- 
lying gb-called "programmed learning," but it 
can^apply to all kin^s of learning processes. The 
' proposition seems to hold firmly, with rats in 
mazes and with children and adults in a wide . . 
variety of'situations. ' 

Moreover, the a'bquisition of knowledge is 
faster and easier if the learning is^ meaningful 
(relevant) to the student. This, of course, 
appears closely rtiaitd to the motivation point 
mentioned a bo vc - ^ • 

Most experts suggest that effective learaing 
involves active response. The studentmust do 
sopfefAmg — whcihtr verbally in class, or in 
out-of-cla^ discussion. Learning is not a 
passive process in which the student merely 
sits and "receives" ii^ormation from a . 
Jecturfcr. 

Finally, on the degree of guidance conducive to 
effective acquisitioln of knowledge, t^ere ap- 
pear to be several reasonable and well estab- 
lished propositions. These include: 

• 

• The more highly the learner is motivated, 
the less teacher guidance is required. 

• The mbre complex the learaing situation, 
the more valuable is instructor guidance. 
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•"Nf^orc teacher guidstn^e is generally . 
valuable in tho-earh^^tagcs of complex 
leaniing prck:esscji^d is decreasingly so \ 
Jn Isftcr stages as/^*tudents are able to do 

* it/lPf^ independent learning. ^ ^ 

• Excessive teacher guidance, in thefo/m o{ 
^ lecturing* or yOtherwisc telling people what 

to-do, tends to violate, the principles of- 
feedback^ which involves having students 
do something for themselves and then tell- 
ing mem how they'have done iri terms of . 
Its. 

Br^^y^ a case^jnerges for a mbcture, and for 
anging mixture, between induction on the ^ 
art of the jstydcnt and guidance on the pan of 
instructor in most Ic^ifning situations. 

On Retention 

Psychological studies on learning retention, 
indicate that Reople tend to retain niore of What 
they studyjwhen the subject matter is organized 
and meaningful. In contrast, retention levels - 
diminish when the subject matter being learned 
is unmeaniiigfiil and unrelated. Anything that 
is rote-learned is likely to have a short half-life. 
Similarly, the retention rate goes up rapidly as 
material is **ovcrlearned.'" TOiat^s, learning the 
same material several times,, even though it 
may appear wasteful at the j:jme, produces 
more lasting learning^in most circumstances ; ■ 
Conversely, the retention rate is low on barely- 
learned liiateriafs. 

On Transfer .^ 
While evidence on learning transfer is both 
conflicting and unsatisfactory, there is substan- 
tial evidence that transfer occurs mosticfifcc- 
tively when the process of problem solving is 
stressed, fnxbntrast jo stressijpyg a parricidar 
technique. But evidence also suggests that 
people who take courses in formal logic or 
mathematics show no increase in * 'logical 
thinking'' in applied situations over those with- 
out such formal training. Jliere is also spmc 
evidence that verbalization of priinciples facili- 
tates transfer. 

* - ■ ■ 

This is by no^means a complete list of what the 
^acpcrts know and are discovering about the 
^^l^nffbg process in human beings^ But it seems 
ll^^ovide a significaiit psychological 



tion for developing;^ cour^ 
major stress on what the 
fore, what the teacher doe 
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PLANNING THE COURSE 
Given bur general goal for teaching economics ^ 
and these propositiosis about learning, some 
fundamcntal dtiings can be said about how to 
plan a principles course. Fir«t, the crucial focus' 
should be on the students and what they will be 
expected todo upon completion of the course. • 
sVWiat a teacfapi: says or does should be gov- 

' erncd bf the test of how much the siudeht is 
learning*. Second, the cour&ecofitjcnt should 

' meet one central test: Will it heip the student to 
think independently about economic issues five 

r years later? This can be broken dow^ into two 

• questions: (1) Is the learning of general appli- 
cability to different problems which the student 
will face in the fiifure? (2) As a practical matter, 

. is it simple andimportant cnough^fpr the 
student to remenqiber and use independently? 

Since we know students learn and retain only a 
limited amoqnt (in economics as well as other 
areas) in any day's work and in any class, it is 
essential tjhat we pare down the content of the 
course to the cote. For mosteconomists, this 
wil^nvolve the painful process of giving up a 
lot of details that they thiiik arc intriguing a^d 
important. But if the student wqn't learn them 
and remember them for the five-year-after terft, 
there is no real point in trying to reach thcf«^ 
The half-life of unijiteresting and irr<jlevMt 
niceties of economu: theory is: about as ling as* 
the half-life of the ODnsense syllables which 
psychologists are fond of using in their tests . 

Finally, it is^ssentialthat as teachers we know 
prAfedy what it hs we want the student to 
learn. Unless we are'^clcar about exacdy what 
this is, it is very unlikely that sn]k4^nts will 
somehow determine this essential core. 

THECOURSp 

There is , of course , no one i^al principles 
course in economies! Let me suggest, however, 
a general piattern that meets the general cri- 
teria I have jiist laid out. First , it seems essen- 
tial to list the central economic concepts that we 
want the students to learn — the tool kit of 



analytical concepts that students should be^able • 
to use for themselves five years out. Listed' 
belo^.are 20 such concepts for the entire 
course. Perhaps j^ou would prefer to put some 
of them in the form of principles or simple ^ 
models; either wav, the central concepts will be 
clear to econpmistji. They are: 

1 , Scarcity (limited resources) and need for 
choice (economizing) 

2, Opportunity (alternative) tost — at indi- 
vidual, organization andnational levels 

. 3. Marjginalism \ 
4, Self-interest (including prWits) as a 

motivating force . * * 

. 5, Voluntary exchange ' 
6. Markets and majrkct prices 
7- Supply and demand ^-^^r-:,^-^.^ 
8. Competition - ^ - 
9- Principles of coipparative zd^f^nt!^!^^'^^ 6 
10., Interdependence ^ ^v' .^ 

* ."LI, ''Optimal'' allbcatiori of resour<:<s§^^^-^^^^^^ ' 
)0f^ ' nomic efficiency ' ' **^: i,^' 

12. "Market failures " (fliarket imperfec- 
tions, income distribution, etc) 

13. Externalitids andpublic goods . . > 

14. Aggregate deAiand (and main 
componentsy 

15, Aggregate supply (and potential produc- , 
tive capacity of the system) 

16, R.eal 4nd moaey income — price level 
.change ^ 

17, Money and monetary policy 

18, Eisif^ Policy 

19. ^^ing and investment 
' 20. Economic growth 

If the problem is to teach a^nc-semester or 
one-quarter course, t would probably give up 
some of these — for example. Numbers 1 1 and " . 
12. These are important ideas, but something 
probably needs to go if we are to face the five- 
ycar-aftcr test in such a short course. Remem- 
ber that unless something is'leiitmed very wclh , 
' it%m probably not last. To teach the ^ 'optimal' ' 
• allocation of resources and "market failures" 
in the dsual fashion rec(uires a large block of 
. time that probably cannot be justified in the 
one-semester or one-quarter course. But, as an^ 
economist, yoii will Jiive your own notions about 
which of these concept^ are most (jispenssible. 2 



A Student-Orientecl, Real Problem Sfolving Approach 
inEconomics ' V • ' 



' William BcckcrVaill Craig §waqt 

' " ■ . / . ' 

The ahalytical ba^c of economics has expanded 

at an exponential rate since the turn of the cen- 
tury.^ The areas of specializktion within eco- 
nomics have similarly expanded to the point 

.^hat no individual (Ph D, economist or lay per- 
son) can claim expenise m moire than a harrow 
rangc^of the^discipline — a rAige that varies 

" from mdiyidiial to individual in line with differ- 
ing personal int^rests,^ ... / ^^ 

It is 4inrealistic , therefore, to expect tliat a 
freshman or sophorftor^f college student can 
become familiar wit;h all thd combinations of, 
economic concepts! and analytical skills now in 
use. However, to a large extent tools and 
concep ts ui^ed within areas of specialization 
build on more limited numbers of basic con- " 
cegts, making it realistic taexpect that students 
can and should become acquainted with a lim- 
ited numhcr't)f basic economic concepts and 
ski|ls,3 t^<j$'e concepts and skills can then be 
applied to personal and social problems of 
interesp tci the students. 

Differin^institutional details and special 
Aspects of ja particular problem will often call ' 
for some modifjication in applying basic con- 
cepts. Learning hpw to apply economic concep- 
tual analysis to ''real problems" should be an 
imponant objective in a student's training at 
the introductory level/ Economics is not a col- 
lection bf ready -made concepts and conclusions 
but rather a method of analysis , As Keynes 
said: 



SecLovell (1973) for empirical evidence on advancements in eco- 
nomtcs. Also note that the wpr^ of economists, unlike other social 
scientists, is now recognii^^ f^r Nobel prize honors. 

'■ ■•■ ' ' ■;. 

2 For examples of areas of specialization see the tables of con' 
tents of the May issues of The Am encam Economic Review 
{Papers and ProceeMngs)M:H 

3 This arguiifent for minimi 
J3ach*s vitfws fou^j din^th is i 



content coverage is in line with 
lonograph ^pd Pels (1974, AER)! > 



Associate Iprofcsi^br ^d Director of Economic 
Education,\University of Minnesota, *and 
t Associate I^ofessor of Economics, University 
of Minnesota * , ' • v • 



The theory of economics docs not fur^iish a 

body of settled conclusions immediately ap- 

, plicabl.e t(^olicy. It is a method rather than j 

doctrine;: an apparatus of the mind, a teehni- 

^ que of thinking, which helps its possess*to 

draw correct Conclusions,* . 

. - • 

The purpose of riiis paper is to explore the 
above objective in terms of * 'teal problem' ' 
' solving applications, its multifacetcd emphasis 
oh the student's ability, and the use of basic 
economic analysis , It is Worth iftoufig that no • 
attempt if made to argue for^jpSfgainst the tra- 
ditional micro /macrotapajf^own in the prin- * 
ciples course; it is tlifrcal problem, student- ' 
oriented objective i?vhich is central our * 
presentation. 

REAL PROBLEMS 

There are a variety of uses to which the phrase 
• 'real problems ' ' may bfc put. Not all' of these 
uses ai% what we have in mind. 

Sometimes the term * 'real problems" is usoftto 
denote a fragment of the whole situation wfth* 
artificial boundaries csOrefiilly drawn and con- 
trolled by the instructor: for^xample, teaching 
supply and demand analysis usmg^ceteris, 
paribus assumption. Often it means a made-up 
situation which may be consistent wffih an^co- 
^ nomic principle but not observabk^n the stu- 
dent's world: for example, the idea of the mon- 
.ey multiplier taught through a single baink, sin- 
' gle deposit and no withdrawal banking struc- 
ture. Sometimes it is a prepared case study on 
-ran issue which was of c6ncem to society or an 
individual last year or several years ago. 

While an application of a mathemafic formi^ 
or economic concept may be a valuable teach- 
ing tool in relating abstractions to reality, these 
applications are often so rigidly structured by 
the teacher that the student merely uses techni- 
que A to solve problem B. Such applications 
may be useftil in developing familiarity with a 
particular technique, but they are incomplete 
in that they eliminate die need for students to 
search for knowledge and methods that are rel- 
evant to problems of individual interest. 
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Real problems in this limited sense may not 
prepare the majority of students to cope with 



complicated ."mon- 
pttoblem situati 



rooiiK ♦ 




cmrcd, and many-faceced 
et in life outsicle the class- 



Iii our view a real prob^m connotes i situation 
in which there is an impediipent to some de- 
sired enJS, or a contemporary dil^ma which is 
of interest to the student; ft need not have a 
unique solution or be associated with a^given 
and pre-structured method of analysis. Is the 
ttnivcrsity registration system time-consuming 
or prone to erroi^ Are student loans hard to 
get? Is college*a good investment? Aj;e state li-, 
quor or drug laws reasonable? Does capitalism 
or egalitarianism lead to the fair distribution of 
resources? .9 * * 

/ ■ V ■ . 

In our real problem solving environment, 
;'-central problems or dilemmas cannot be se- J 
'Iccted or given by the professor as .they would 6 
only reflect the professor's image of the big 
problem. Whife student problems may be poor- 
ly stated, they have a greater likelihood of chai- 
^lengirig and motivating the student as they 
reflect the image of the wolrld from the stu- 
dent's vie<vpoint. 

STUrjENTACTrVITIES ^ 
If onc^Sks an economist what the principles 
course should be, a typical response will pro- 

, bably include reference to what students should 
be given: a^eeling for "thi^," a knowledge of*' 
"that, " and a sense of "whatever. " John 
Gurley (1975, p. ^31) articulated such a . ' ^ 

^response: ^ ^ 

Students would be given a feeling for the re- 
lation of theory to practice , some sense of 
history, and the knowledge that systems of 
ideas do nof drop out of the sky (emphasis 
our^). 

Learning theorists such as Gagne (1965) and 
Poph^un (1971)^ however, have long argued 
that a course objective must be defmed in terms 
of student activity if in fact a changbsjji student 
behavior is to'be expected. Assuming we do not 
wknt students to be mere receptacles of eco- 
nomic principles, as Gurley 's statement seems 
to imply, the objectives of the economics prin- 
ciples course must be student-oriented activity. 
Regardless' of the content covered or the ip- 



strifGtional methodPenjployed, emphasis m^st 
be placed on students and what they are goiil^ 
to do for concept skill reinforcement and sue-*' 
cess feedbacjc. For example*, learning theory 
implies that instruction on interest rate deter- . 
mination is neither ^ necessary nor a sufficient 
conditiop to insure tha^a student can undertake 
intelligent economic analysis and assessoj^ent of 
the personal or social impjiicatiohs of a state 
usury law. Likewise, a professor's demonstrar 
tion of economic analysis of usury laws is nei- 
ther a necessary nor a sufficient condition to-in- 
• sure that a student can transfer the analysis o£ 
price ceiling effects to other areas of interest 
such as fair tra'de laws and oil price controls. ^ 

We agree that the most effective learning 
comes tBrough direct actwity on the part of the 
student. It is through ihcCvidual application 
that the studctqrt learns how such an analysis 
and related economic concepts are transferable 
across the large set pf currentproblems and 
issues. 

Real Problem Assignments 
At the very beginning of the principles course, - 
students should be informed that they will be 
expected to apply what they are -igivcc^" in 
class to real problems of interest ,to themselves. 
Alternative rime tables for completed activities 
can be givon to the students. 




For three reasons, the. problem should be se- 
lected by the stujlent within the ffrst couple 
weeks of class. First, it gets students started 
early in the term and lets them know what is 
expected of them; second, it gets students 
"ready" to |iccept that which is coming; and 
third , it provides early feedback to the pro- 
fessor as to what is currently of interest to * 
students. v 

.Telling the students at the outset exactly what 
' they are expected to^o rests on the supportable 
premise that -teaching should not be a guessing 
game for students. Letting students know what ' 
they need to do in the coui?e provides an * 'ad- 
vanced organizer." The students do not have to 
waste time trying to "psych-out" the profes- 
sor.* They hopeftiUy become "ready" at the 

4 For a discussion of the advanced organizer and its use in clarify- 
ing^he instructional objectives of a course, see Majer (197)). 




^ Stan of the course to accept basic ecbnoajj^ 
conceptual cdationships because they Jji'^' 
that they will have to useri)«^e iais the b| 
thd^ jown ^alysis.^ ^ ^ r 

Concentrating on the stident rather than on the 
teaching process will tend to force the professor 
to ^sw^r • • Whafis the initial state of mind of 
the Student? ' ' Requiring studetits m select 
their own problem for imalysis^ enables profes- 
sors to «hdtpcn their perceptions of what ques- 
tians the studems waht the course to enable 
them to answer. 

Defmuig Real Problems 

Studem-selectedprbblems will not usu^lybe 
well defined. Often they will not lea Atocfcar- , 
cut avenues of investigation which will help in 

arriving at a practical solution. Hie variables i 
influencing the problem will often be njariy and 
difficijjt to discern; they may not be easily ^ 
quantified. Dealing wth the problem will in- 
volve observation, personal discussions with 
^experts, value judgments, data procj 
<;lecision making and quantum leaps 
theory to conclusions.' - 
■ ' ' 

Students will have to recognize and cor«,„.«x^i- 
cate their difficulties ; -t^cy will have to ^c^able : 

ito reach into their limited tool kit of Concepts 
and analytical sidlls'to relate their research* 
efforts to their ihstfuctor. If this effort is suc- 
cessfiil, the entire educational background of 
^thc student will be brought to task and, in turil,^ 
reinforced. The student effort, however, is in 
line wifh situations the majority of students will 
face outside the classroom and after college In 
attempting analysis the student learns that the 
analytical process is long term and involves 
many phases of action and stages of partial 

X solution. ^ 

Tackling an ill-def[Aed, nonstruct^ complex 
and multifaceted real problem requires more 
than a student'sability to handle the range' of 
specific questions given in a^classroom test or \ 
classroom presentation. The^ost iAiportaht 
student task is to mdce.sense out of vagueness, : 




11- 



* This-argunieac has been pOi forward by Bouldmg (1975), 



Professor's Role i . 

In th^ ^dent's problem-solviiig efforts, the 
professor'^ rolf becofties that of cpnsiiltartt and 
advisor as bppbsed to lecturer. Teachers arc , 'r 
able, however, tomodify the student's initial * 

"images as they assist the stu<Jents in their 
attempts to: 

. • ■ - . ' ••" . • ■' ■ 

^ vClearly define the problems 

• Identify al temadve goals 

• Identify economic concepts smd principles 
for^aaly^ls > ^ ^ .1 ^ 

• Analyze i^alf^and polity 6 
Evaluate riti/ 

thfc goals ^ 

• Identify thcpoisiblc shqrtcomings of 
simple econoniicNSUialysis in terms 

• providing a precise solution 

• Form a conclusion or solution to thc^ prob- 
leni based onpvstfuatiori, trade ofif between 
goals, vaUicihdd, and degree of unce^^ 
tain ty i^economic analysis 

\ analysis and conclusion in ^ 

. As noted earlier, students need to be notified 
that they are expected to tome iip with a 
problem of personal interest at the start of ihe 
course. Because ofcthe time required on the 
part of the prbi^ssor and stiident in a real 
problem solving situation, a stydent should 
only be expected to select, analyze and report 
on one, or at mosftwo, real problems per qtiaf - , 
ter. At the same time , since learning a skill re- ' 
qmres 3tructured.practice, students should be 
given experience ih problem solviilg thro\igh 
class discussidns^ short case studies, ex^in^ 
ations, short position papers, and the like. But 
it must be remembered that such practice, even 
with quick and reinfqf cing feedback, is not 
enough. If students are to learn to successfully 
cope with read problems, they musrfirst at- 
tempt such. An academic learning environment 
jft the ide^d placp for learning t6 cope with real^ 
probkms-Ttiey need to select a problem they 
think they can solve afid have an environment 

'which supports their efforts.' 

' ■ ^' .' ^ 

8 Professor Fels at Vanderbilc tJniversicy has been experimenting 
with a similar approach in prepared case. studies, Fels (1974. 
Jonrnki^ofBconomic Education). 



V to 

Vfl^e belief that it is not worth to know a 
little bit aBout everything and ^4 master of 
; nothing has been around academia for ages. In 
accord with such a belief, the straw man set up 
and thenlcnocked down is the principles course 
.which covered all of Saniuelson ifi two 
*seiAesters via a straight lecture approach. In 
rebound, A. J. Rogers- type textbooks — in 
which simple supply-demand and consumer 
, surplus demonstrations are overworked — and 
• i Rei^digs Fels' minimum concept, prcpiired- 
r typecalc studies — in which content selected 
on dlc'fcfasis of * *its i^efiilness to the lay- 
Jrn^;^ ratio" — are given as 

thcTceyt wcoh coverage. While such ap- 
o^l^ach<6^ to content may be intuitively appeal- 
/J^^'^^^^ not provide operational rules for 
, qoiitciit jselection and will not lead to universal 
ipprbyal hfjf practicing economists or laypeople. 
Beyond th^ necessity of simple supply-demand 
and opp^rt^iiity cost understanding, there will ^ 
jftev^r be general agreement as to what econom- 
yic'priiiciples ahcl concepts are needed for 
k ^cpnoans^lb^f^^^ (The use of marginalism in 
' describlOj^;con$iu^ behavior is used exten- 
> ' siveiy in research yet it is questioned by 
Mishah (l975jiCsim^ England ecpnom- * 
ists as opposed td Cambridge, Massachusetts 
economiists will question the relevance of clas- 
sical principles of income determination; and so 
on):^ . / 

These examples are not meant to caSt ^kubts on 
economic theory and its rpl<;vance to problem 
solving; quite the contrary. It is simply ip- 
tended to remindthe reader that while sharing 
a common box of tools, economists may ap- 
proach the same problem in diflFerentways. The 
teachers' task in aprinciples course is\o be 
well-versed in these alternative vicWs eyen if 
they personally rejejct some of them: In iJhe i 
student -oriented , real problem solvingjip- / 
proach to the principles course fhe professor • 
needs to be able to assist a student whose ^a- 
lytical bent lends itself to a creditable 
sdternative. * 

A professional ego an<^ hdl-bent desire to con- 

7" The Cambridge 4cbatc ts reviewed'in G. K. Harcourt (1972). ■ 



vince studcrnts in one semester that the profes- 
sor has the truth is not conducive to student 
learning in the problem solving situation. Fui- 
thermoreit is apt to have unfortimate short a&d 
long' run results.® If, for example, the studenrj 
on the basis of conversations with a bank or . 
business school accountant, postulates that a 
- bank ^akes short run decisions on the basis of 
cash-flow analysis, and not profit maximi2a- 
tion, it may be fruitless for the professor to 
force simple maximization theory on the 
student' s analysis . ^The best the professor may 
hope for is to assist the student in analyzing the 
implications of shon run cash-flow decisions as 
regards profit maximization. While cash flow 
analysis was not set as a key concept of the 
course, it is something that interested the 
student. By reacting in a flexible manner to 
students' interests, the professor stands a bet- 
ter chance of helping students understand the 
implications of profit maximization. 

As ttie above example suggests, the real 
prot||em solving apprpach does not imply that 
the soyent is restricted to * *key ' ' economic 
princip|ps identified by the professor. It does 
imply that the professor is willing to assist the 
student in mastering concepts which will lead 
the student to a creditable analysis and possible 
problem solution. It also implies ithat the pro- 
fessor initially provides the student with a few , 
concepts ^d analytical procedures so the 

'^-fiftudent can get started. After that, however, 
students should be encouraged to select the 

' relevant economic principles which they need 
to analyze their problems. The number of con- "* 
cepts the professor chooses as central to eco- o 
norhics may be viewed as playing a secondary ' ' 
role in the real problem solving situation — sec- 
ondary to the extent that it is die student's * ' 
selection ^hich determines what is used in the 

* problem analysis. * 

For the instructor to select course coverage on 
the basis of anticipated student problem selec- 
tion would be a mistake; real world problems ^ 
are too numerous. As with economic concepts, 

® In the short mo students may wonder why they should study 
economics if all the answers are already Icnown. In the long run 
the student is apt to be disillusioned with economics as old 
answers do not seem to work in new problems. 
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problems which were of interest to students l^ist 
year may be dead this year. Rather, the profes- 
sor should select content on the basis of its 
trapsfcrabiiity across diverse problems as well 
as its importance in forming a foundation upon 
which the student can build. Unlike Pels' • 
supposed * * test' ' for cohtent coverage in the 
principles course, * * ... the test is its (the con- 
tent's) usefulness to the layman . . .," this 
y^teria is giyen as being only suggestive. It is 
more in keeping with Boulding's view of 
economics,.^* where the understanding of ox^ 
pan depends very much on the understaoding!: 
of another. . 1." Content which^inaynot-be^of—L; 
direct usefulness-to the layma^^^^y still be ap- ^ 
propriate forrficiiitroductory course if it is 
fundamcntaTto econinnic theory. The theory of 
consumer choice, because it is **a pillar of eco- 
nomic theory , ! ' would be wonhy of considera- 
tion under our criteria even though Pels be- 
lieves it * *is of foo little use at an elementary 
fcvel." On similar grounds, in the introductory 
i^acrbeconbmics course, consideration of 
National income accotS^ting is worthy of consid- 
eration while one .^tor GNEiijulti^ equa- 
tion manipulation may be j^i^ult%) jistify as 
transferable across probJeitts pf^as providing 
the foundation upon whicJfc^^ ca^build. 

;iMPI£MENTATION B AI^R^ 
If it is're(|sonable to propose that the central 
objective of the introductory college courses in 
economics should be 4 student-oriented, real 
problem, minimtmi concept program, then why 
hasn't such a course already been adopted by 
major universities and colleges? Weljelieve the 
answer can be found in four reasons: student 
demand, instructor time and competence, 
academic reward structures, and the axiomatic 
devtflopment ofxhe econoinics discipline itself. 

Sifudent Demand 

Enrollments in economics courses are increas- 
ing drsmiatically . In the face of such over- 
whelming demand it is only natural that 
pressures for chanjges in cduraes are less 
strong. The^dictum of the maitciplace suggests 
that if demand is strong, we mustvl>e doing 
something right. V ;r 

• • ■ ■ k» « ■ 
The case of a student-oriented, real problem * 
solving approach to economics is not, however. 



based on enrollment trends but on the funda- 
mentals of leirning theory. It is a bonus that 
such an approach is also likely to increase en- 
rollments. The present increase in enrollments 
may be only a counter-cyclical deviation on an 
, otherwise downward trend. In faqt, we^remem- 
bcr that just before the current period of stag- 
flation there was much discussion of th^ secular 
decline in economic enrollments. 

Instructor Time and Competence 
Our real problem isolving approach to intro- 
i?«^uctory economics is clearly not a time mini- 
w^u , ni ^ rin g approach from the instructor's view- 
poirft. We are calling on instructors to do more 
than meet their classes for three or four hours a 
week to present a prepackaged set of lectures. 
Helping students to formulate problems and 
then develop the necessary skills to analyze 
these problems is a time-intensive process. As 
a result, many will dismiss our proposal as 
being too costly. Instructors are apt to conclude 
that the opportunity cost of their time is simply 
too high to justify the necessary expenditure of 
time. « 

' At large research-oriented universities much of . 
the teaching iq introductory economics is done 
by graduate students.'First on their list of prior- 
cities is passing comprehensive examinations 
. and comitlcting their theses. An extra horn- 
spent with students is an hour less spent study- 
ing or on one's thesis. The implications for the 
graduate student seem clear.^ 

The real problem solving approach to principles 
also calls for flexibility and a wide-ranging 
background on the .pan of the professor. Pro- 
fessors must be flexible endugh to adjust their 
preconceptions of what the student should do to 
the student's own interest. Punher, the profes- 
sor must have a sufficiently broad background 
to be able to relate to what will undoubtedly 
^turn oyt to be a wide range of student intere.sts. 
There is a serious question as to whether pro- 
fessional training in economics and the existing 

9 In recognition of the incentive system for graduate'students. 
participation in the University of Minnesota's graduate teacher . 
training program for Ph.D.s in economics is now givtn as a condi- 
tion of employment for Teaching Associates in the principles 
course, Lewis and Becker (1976). 
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reward structure for academic activity is not 
destructive of the development of such * 
wide-ranging individuals. 

. It is easy to understand how graduate students 
may feel especially ill at «ase within the format j 
we'are discussing . Graduate training place s a 
heavy emphasis on rigorous, mathematically- 
oriented training in formal economic theory. 
Few graduate students have much training in 
more than one or two applied fields. It is in 
these applied areas that students are most apt 
to. pick their own problems. Graduate student 
instructors may thus feel insecure and out of 

• their depth ifcaUed upon to prpvtde guidance in 
other applied areas. Similarly , once out of grad- 
uate school, publish-or-pcrish pressures on 
new instructors tend to concentrate instructors 
interests and attention within a rather narrow 
area of the 4iscipline. . ^ 

' The Reward Stnictu^ 
Once out of graduate school it does not^ake the 
newinstructor long to realize that promotions^ 
and higher salaries come.primarily from 
- research activities , not jErom teadung. Thus 
incoitie-maximi2ing professors rationally de- 
vote their primary energies toward research 
and away from teacl^ing.^^Implementationof ' 
our program must be associated with a change 
in the reward structure that recognizes student 
outcomes. 

Once again the only practical way we see that a 
research-oriented department can implement 
our program is to recognize the value of eclectic 
faculty members. For the purpose of managing 
a student-oriented, real problem introductory 
• course, professors' demonstrated or potential * 
/ abilit$^;jo publish in diverse areas of economics 
. should be rewarded, rather than rewarding the 
author of publications in a^ingle, speciaii^d 
area. While a high diversificaaqn with ^ » . 
^ minimum concentjration may not be appropriate 

for a faculty membcfr at the graduate'level, it is 
ideal at the principles level. » 

10 por the significance of tune inpiit to teaching ^ersus research 
and its relationship to the reW^d'structure, see Becker (1975). 
Empirical estimates of the contribution of research and teaching'' 
« trf salary have been provided by Siegfried and White (1973^ and 
Katz(l973). * ' . 

ERIC 



Development of the Disdpluie \ 
Finally, the scientific basis and general equilib- 
rium nature of economics may also create pres- 
sures that work against a real problem solving 
approach to economics. Introductory students 
will only; of necessity, be capable of partial 
analysis. Some may well argue that any partial / 
analysis is by definition incomplete and thus 
likely to be misledEding. Rather one should start 
from the very beginning to build the foundation ^ 
foran eventual general equilibrium ^analysis. In 
orcRf to be general and value freer this sort of 
developmenrby necessity becomes abstnfcct ♦ ' 
and builds logical consequences firom minimum 
assumptions. 

We would argue that this approach, while 
perhaps intriguing a few very bright, mathe- 
matically-oriented students is apt to destroy the ' 
interests of most beginning students in eco- 
nomics. We don't mean to argue that the prin- 
ciples course should be organized to n[kaximize 
the number of majors. Rather we feel that an 
understanding of economics gives one an 
important perspective on both individual and 
social problems. The principles course may be 
the best place economists have to let noneco- 
nomists find this out for themselves. 

We would guess that most students come to an 
introductory course in economics with a fiizzy, 
if not misguided, notion as to what economics is 
about. If ^e introductory course turns these 
people off, they are probably lost forever. They 
are apt to continue to dismiss economists, and 
advice founded in economics, as irrelevant. 

On the other hand, if these students can come ^ 
to understand the advantage^ and limitations of 
economics, they are apt to be muc^ more recep- 
tive to the econoc6ic analysis of the professional 
economist whether or not they pursue educa- 
tion in economics. The real problem solving 
approach promotes active student learning of' 
the advantages and limitations of economic, 
analysis from first-hand experience. 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 
Collcgc-lcvcl principles of economics courses 
carry a tremendous burden of responsibility. It 
is no exaggeration to say that they play the key 
role in determining the level of economic liter- 
acy achieved by the general population of the 
United States. 

The economic literacy problem is staggering. 
Consider first that minority of the adult popu-, 
lation thar receives some sort of higher educa- 
tion, A very few will major ifi economics. A siz- 
able proportion , perhaps 25 percent of the total, 
will take at least the principles course. But most • 
of those attendiYig colleges and universities, 
perhaps 75 pArcent of the total, graduate with- 
out having had a course in economics. Add to 
this groiip the majority of the adult population * 
that has never attended a college or uriiversity 
and tiro size of the economic literacy "pigfliem 
becomes apparent.' 

Most of those who have not bfcen exposed to a 
college or university principles of economics 
course learn what economics they know from 
(1) high scfiool social studiies dasses, (2) the, 
^ news media, and (3) experience. With regard to 
all of these sources, those from whom the pub- 
lic can learn most are the small minority who 
have had some tijaining in economics inlnstitja- 
tions of higher learning. * 

^TThe fountainhead of economic literacy^ then, 
Decomes the college.and university principlies 
cotirse. It plays A key role in determining the 
number of student^ that will becoinc? majors in 
economics . It is an important determinant of ' 
how many nonmajor^ will take further course 
work^ economics. It establishes the initial lit- 
eracy level of those who take only the principles 
course. Indireetly, it exerts a significant influ- 
ence on the economic literacy level of those who 
have never had systematic traiaing in 
economics. , ' , 

An important reason why an economic literacy 
problem exists is that We have done a very poor 
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job in colleges and universities with the princi- 
ples course. We hive traditionally treated it 
with disdain. The most experienced and 
competent economists on academic staffs are 
assigned the prestige graduate and upper divi- 
sion courses. The principles course is relegated 
oto assistant professors, instnxttors, and tetfch- - 
ing assistants. When 3carce faculty resources 
are stretched over large numbers oi^itudents, 
the principles course is always theonejthat gets 
the largest student^teacher ratio. It is not spr- 
prising that we reach very limited numbers of 
students and that we turn them off by the 
thousands. ' / • * > * 

If we are genuinely interested in advancing the 
level of economic literacy in the ^.S., a reexam- 
ination of the objectives offhe principles course 
is in order.-Once some consensus is reached on 
objectives, much remains to be done to restruc- 
ture.the course to attain objectives. It is encour- 
aging to note that an increasing number of 
economists and departments of economics have 
i)ecn moving in this iRrcction over the last few 
years. This piapcr is an outgrowth of a major 
restructuring e£i6n that began at Oklahoma 
State University ill 1971 . 

OBJECTIVES . ' • 

A clear statement of the objectives to be 
attained in the principles course is essential at ^ 
the outset. After some 20 years' experience 
with a traditional principles course, ai^d five 
yeat^' cjcpcrieqce experimenting with a rede- - 
sijgned and, I hope, substantially improved 
principles course, I suggest that an appropriate 
set of objectives is (1) to attract college and uni- 
versity students into a systeifnatic study of eco- 
nomics ,^(2) to provide a usable level of econom- 
ic literacy for those who do not go beyond the 
introductory course, aAd (3) to provide a sound 
foundation of principles for upper division eco- 
nomics courses. Suppose we consider each of • 
these in turn. ' 

TA^Attract Students 

Oyer |he last 1 5 years it has become increas- 
ingly dcvideht how little the administrations of ^ 
• federal aqd ?tate governments, congressper- ' 
sons; legislators, and news media, and the 
^general public know abourthe U.S. economic 
/system. The immediate consequences of mass 



ef:paoinic illitefracy arc now well kftown; The 
ihost important ones are unemployment and ifi- * 
flation. Secondary cohsequeogj^^Jikely to 
evolve from misguided polio^^tendedtb 
..cope with immiediate conscqi^ces include the ' 
^^Pdcmise of the niarket system and the individual 
freedom that have characterizeiji the U * S, econ- 
omy since 1776. ' , \ 

If a pr jvate enterprise system and the concomi- 
tant individual freedom that such a system both 
permits and requires are to survive, it is esscni 
tial that those who live in aittd who vote in that 
system be knpwledgeable about the nature of 
thfi system . The principles course provides a 
unique opportunity for the mass dissemiflation 
of information on basic economic cause-effect 
relationships, hoyhh^ system operates, and 
what it can and cannot do for us . n 

, ' Qur goal should be nothing shbrt of attracting 
every college and uoiversity student into the 
principles course. I am hot suggesting th'it the , 

* course be made compulsory. If it is an elective 
course aqd w4 pursue the. goal,: then our eco- 
nomics departments will be recjiuired to put 
forth their best planning efforts and their bjest 

' teaching tklcnt. The course should be so chal- 
j lenging, interesting, and useful that students 
believe they cannot afford to pass it by^ . 

To Provide Literacy : 
The principles cpurse must provide a simipli- 
ficd,^ relatively complete,- and usable pkture of 
the economic system and h^ it operates. The 
model will be simplistic — it must Be but it r 
can be useful at the same time. TTie content of 
the course must be subjected to contiquous 
scrutiny with an eye fo eliminating those topics 
and principles that contribute little to the stu- 
dent's ecpnomic^iitclracyapd to expanding the 
discussion of thosfc topics that contribute niuch. 

With rejgar^ to simplicity, how importahti^ it 

* that beginning student^ be introduced to Such 
things as IS - LM cprves ? Most will not under- 
stand them ..Even those who understand the 
concepts will not be able to use them ici any 
meahin^l way. I suggest that it is hiuch more ^ 

- iipportant for beginning students to learn that 
federal deficits and relatively large increases in 
the money supply are expansionary, while $ui> 



pluses arid decreases (or relatively small in- 
preases) in the money supply are contractionary 
in nature. It is much more important for 
beginning students to know that demand 
curves slope downward to the right than for 
them to learn the meaning of the taingenc}^ 
conditions betwfe^en budget lines and indif. 
feirence curves. 

With regard^thtJt^^om^ of the picture 

• of theeconOj^^jdlc^^ 
simple mpdcb 

circular-flow diagraiii\can do the job, showing 
markets for godd;s and services, markets for 
respurces, and their interrelationships. The in- 
troduction of leakages and injections can turn jt 
into a simple macro model. • 

What we teach in the principles cpurse must be 
useful to students — npw, next week, aod next 
year. They shbuld knpw that effective price ceil- 
iilgs cause shortages and that effective price 
floors generate surpluses . Knowledge of prin- 
ciples like these are useful in eyaluating the 
impact of an increase in minimum wages in the 
face of an eight percent unemployment rate. 
They also help students evaluate such things as 
the impact of rent controls on the supply and ; 
distribution of housing . . ^ ■ 

What we use, we retain; w]^at we d(S npr use, 
we lose. Attainment of the 'ticonomic literacy 
goal requires that the content of the principles 
course be oriented more toward concrete and 

• useful principles and lesis toward ab:^tract 
principles.,. ^ 

. To Provide Foundadon . 
. Some of out principles students will indeed take 
upperldiMtsion wPrk in econdrioics and a few of 
these win actually become economics majors. 
So it is essential that the principles course pro- 
vide them with an adequate foundation for 
further wcirk. In many economics departments 
we see separate principles course^ for majors 
and nonittajors,^ implying tha^t the goal of liter- 
acy for thoise who go no^^irther than principles . 
is differjbnt from the goal of pK)viding a good' 
foundan^pn for those who do. I have seen no evi- 
. dencclhat supports incompatibility Pf both 
goals in the s^e course. In fact, I have a good 
bit of seat-of-the-pant^ evidence that they are 
entirely coinpafible. / 




ny principles teachers conduct die course 
irely as.though they arc preparing istudents 
for further work in economics. They attenipi^ to 
pUjH students as £ar into ^rc advanced analy- 
: sis as the student? are able to go. I am aware pf 
, an extreme case in which students with acad- 
culus background were se|)^ted into a special 
(^ section of principles iti which^ey u^ed such * 
' advanced materials as Baumol , Economic 
. Theory and Operations Analysis aloq^'with 
. Dorfman, Samue|son , and Solow, Linear Pro- 
gramming and Economic Analysis. A very few 
students will rise to such pressure and become ^ 
first-rate economists.* Most will be turned off by 
the apparent liselesshess oiF the abstractions 
they learn and wilf never take aripther econom- 
ics course. My own experiehce in teaching 
intermediate price theory is that students retaijl 
very little of the ^stract theory of cdnsumer 
behavior., theory of the fir^|p;heoiry of produc- 
tion, and theory of distribti^^ that they pre- 
mably learned in the pnnciples cpurse. , 

It appears to me that a principles course aimed 
at providing economic Oteracy for thosfe who do 
^bt go on will also be adequate as backgrounds 
^ibr upper division work. TTie prime prcrcquSiic 
for upper division courses is not the ability to 
manipulate abstract principles, rathe^ it is a 
general understanding of basic cause-efiFect re- 
lationships, how the system hangs together, 
and a driving interest in things econpmid. As 
students broaden and deepen their study of 
economics, they find the more esoteric and 
abstractprinciples useful, meaningful, isuid 
interesting. , 

APPROACH / - 

The attainment of the foregoing objectives 
means abandonment of the traditional princi- 
ples course , at least as it has been taught for 
the last 23 years and is being taught in most 
institutions to^ay . The new cours<; structure 
that takes its place can^ake any one of $everal 
alternative fot^s. My discussion will center 
around the structure that we hs^vc evolved at 
Oklahoma St^je University. We will cbnsidcr 
(1) the coverai^i.^^^ of difficulty, and 

(3) the generariQh jdC^dent interest by such a 
course. . ■ '■ ^ . 



Coverage 

Invariably, ids^he traditional course, we have 
tried to do too much and have succeeded in - 
doing tod little. What beginning s^dent can 

^ ppssibly^grasp in depth the range of economic 
principles cayered in Samuelson, Mansfield, or 
McConnell — goqd though' these books may 
be? Traditional principles texts arc economic 
encyclopedias containing far too much econortr 
ics for inost beginning students, yet we instruc- 
tors rush from topic ta topic trying to cram it all 
in, analyzing a string of abstract techniques 
that we never haye time to a]pply ci> the real and 

, iifteresting world abwjut us • . 

The restructured course should contain a miicK' 
more modest list of principles. It should contain 
only those key concepts necessary for bislsic 
economic literacy knd as foundation m^srterial 
for advanced courses. My choice for such a list* 
follows: V • 

(l) .The nature of the economic problem 
(2;^JBfdducrion possibilities and alternative 

• jcosic& 

,1^ (3) CoUective cdnsump tion and individual 

consumption 
/• (4) The public Sector and the private sector 

(5) The nature and functions ofmarkets , de* 
mand, supply, and prices * 

(6) Competition and monopoly 

(7) Resource allocation 

(8) Spill-over benefits and spill-over costs 

(9) Income distribution 

(10) Economic instability 

(11) Elementarymbnetary theory 

(12) Elementary fiscal theory V 

N (13) Elementary national. income anaiysi?'< ^ 

(14) Inflation ^ 

(15) Unemploymec 

(16) StahUization^olicy 

(17) Grpwtl^-afta development 

Even this list ma^^e top long for a six-hourprin- 
ciples sequence. Wc must cull it cohtihuously 
•with a view to eliminating what ii^ less useful; . 
concentrating on that which is more useful. 

Difficaity '. 

Students find the traditional course difficult for '. 
two reasons. First, instructors attempt to push 
beginning students, who lack inistitutional 



' background, too far into abstiact^^r^ In 
*far too'many traditional courses, instructors 

^ expect students to perform at intermediate 
levels. Second, the range of principles covered 

; is so wide that inadequate time is given to the 
developniept of eacn. The combinatibh bf these 
two factors makes th^.principlo^ course a vciy 
frustrating c)q)en>nce f^ students and 

.■•.iftsttuctors/'-r. 'i^:^ ■ '- •-■■Iv.u.; ; 

y The restructured course with a narrpwer range 
\of concepts cap lead to more realisticexpecta- 
uons and levels of performance. It nce3 not be 
a\watered-down course. But students need to 
leam to walk befprecthey can learn to run. If we 
dpV good job of teaching the 17 concepts listed 
inth^^ 

supply and simple macro models , we can make 
our studenjts extend 'themselve$intellectxialiy 
as, wel\as provide them with useful tools pf 
analysis. * 

Imeresjt ^ ■ 

^To generate and hold student interest must be 
the most! difficult part of college and university 
teaching. In my judgment, three ingredients 
arc necessary: a logical, integrated course 
structure; repeated demonstration of the use- . 
fujness of learning; and a competent instructor. 

Several alternative course structures can 
provide what needed, We have achieved 
some measure of success by dividing our six- 
hour principles sequence into two courses, a 
three-hour, issues -oriented course plus a three- 
hour, theory-oriented course. Each is a com- 
plete, integrated course . The first is cntided 
**Etpnomics pf Social Issues" and systematic - 
cally introduces principles via a setof ten ta 12 
importJtnt current issues. The second, **Intro^ ' 
duction to Economic Analysis,'' uses a theoty 
framework as its integrating feature. . ' ' 

In tl^e issuts-^icnted course, the issues are se- 
quenced to provide a logical development of 
elementary principles. With each issue we -first 
.develop the' public ' s concept of the issue .' Next 
we mtrodiice and develop rfic elementary prin- 
ciples valuable in the analysis of th? issue. 
.Then we apply the principles to, the issue in an 
attempt to determine the economic dimensions 
of ^e problem and tp investigate possible 
solutions; 



In the^theoryroriented course we are somewhat^ 
morjf* conventional. We ^ork through an rhte- ^ 
grated-but-limited set of elementary principles 
applying them over and over to curfent eco- 
nonlic problems, r 

Biit the key elcnieht in achieving and holding 
student interest is the course instructor. We' 
make use of our best talent in the principles 
course, using for the most part experienced 
members of our professorial staff. We make ^ 
limited use of teaching assistants In thetheory-v 
oriented course. 

^ ■ • ^. 

One can never be certain how successful-efforts 
6f this kind arc. Objective data are hard to 
obtain and quality control over time is difficult 
to achieve. Nevertheless, qxiestiohhairbs regu- • 
larly coippletcd by students, feedback from col- 
lege advisors, an increasing number of i?conorri- 
ics majors, and increasing enrollments of 
students in economics classes, indicate that at 
least a modicum of success is ours. 

SUMMARY 

,The college^ arid university principles of eco-^ 
nomics course carries a great responsibility for ' 
the economic literacy level that exists in, the 
United States and the course objec tives should 
be set with this responsibility in mind . 

' The iiriportant objectives to be attained are (1) ' 
to attract large numbers of persons into a sys^ 
temafic study of basic economics^ (2) to provide 
a qsable level of economic literacy for those 
who take th^ course and (3) to provide a sound 
foundation for thosic who want to dp further 
work in economics . These are not incompatible 
oT>jcctives. Their attainment does require that 
wenreassess what wc have been dping in the 
principles course. Specifically, we should (1) * 
reduce substantially the range of concepts 
covered, (2) make sure the level of difficulty is 
appropriate for beginning students, and (3) de- 
sign a course format that4nsures a logical ^ ipter 
grated, highly useful study fpr students. ^ ^ 
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D: Bruce Jolins tone * and Darre^TR. Lcwist 

The introductory collegiate course in economics 
. has been the object.of perpetual abude, fre^- 
quent constructive examination and criticisiii, 
and a small but growing body 6f empirical 
research. Yet, students at most institutions 
continue to be "turned off' by the introductory 
course, and the adult popxilation continues to 
exhibit an appalling^piconoftiic illiteracy. Most 
important, liiejl^g-stajidbg cry for a resolu- 
tion of the gbals and a liMitation of content > 
coverage remains unheeded in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of colleges and universities. 

One reason for the apparent failure of the intro- 
ducto^ course to respond to "criticism is the 
lack of any systematic examination. Past and 
current li terature has been preoccupied with 
disclainiing the villaindus coverage, with shuf- 
fling around chapters and topics , with alter- 
native approaches such as ' 'problems! ' pr 
* *case study , ' V and with alternative techniques 
and media such as programming, siniulation, 
instructional television, anil computer ridssis ted 
instruction. Only occasionally has serious atten- 
tion been given, to the matter of goals and goal 
priorities/and only rarely ha^ the contend of the 
course— 35 opposed to techniques and ap- 
proaches of teaching — been critically pum- 
:ined. ■■■ ^ ... . 

The major aim of this paper is'to present a s^s- 
tematic examination of the introducstjCtfy- ; 
economics tourse: relating goals, ^i|iteht, and 
techniques to one another as well as to the na- * 
.ture of the dascipline and to oiir understanding 
of the teacluf»g*learning process-. . • ' 

The second objective is^to illustrate the poten- 
tial for the use of * * economic perspective' ' in 
the critical analysis of a course or curriciihim. 
Although we iiiaplore and e3^ci o^^^ 
to dcvelopa good method in thinking about eco- 
.pomic problems, we generally have be^^nrepiiss' 
apj>lying good medbods. toward the consider- ' 
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ation of teaching as a productive process and 
toward knowledge as a commodity. Education 
absorbs prqdufctive resources— time, expertise, 
energy, materials, and facilities. Alternative 
cftds are served by yaiious approaches and em- 
• phases, each end hiving sonie, albeit elusive, 
opportunity cost . To educate js,to' choose 
among alternative goals, con'tcht, techniques, 
and materials. If we accept rational choice as 
die raisQn d*etre of economics, are obliged 
to aipply^at nitthod and perspeCtivi^ to our 
classroom behavior. In this.sense, our exaitiin- 
atiqn of the introduc tqiy pourse is not only 
^^0/^/ economics; it ijr economies. 

The first part of this paper is an attempt to 
provide a ' 'systems" overview of the curricu- 
lum and its three major dinlensions: goals, con- 
tent, and techniques and resources. The theme 
of this section is not only a plea for a systematic 
consideration o£ these interrelated din^ensions, 
but for a shift in the allocation of innovative and 
evaluative efforts away from techniqiics arid to- 
ward the mpre fundamental questions of goals 
and content: ?" . 

The final sKectibnis ^p appjlicatidn of the above 
paradigm to ^e introductory collegiate course 
in econoniics. An attempt is made to define an 
economic perspective^ — the capacity to think • 
economically— and to con^der some implica- 
tions for cpurse content which would follow a 
serious commitment to this economic perspec- 
tive as the overriding goal of the introductory 
course Or sequence.* » % 

TJlfe WHY, WHAT, AND HOW OF A 

(J|rricueOm 

*Curriciiliir Goak . 

Consi4er, first, the goals of a course or curricu- 
lum. Probably no question is as frustrating to a^ 
college inst^ucjiu^^s: What ani I really trying to . 
teach? Or, functionally: What arexny students 
able to do differently upon successful comple- 
tion of my course? The typic^ respoose-to such 
aTquestion will pay homla^e fe a list of goals', 
including an undiprstanding of the; esscntiai- " 
conceptsV'a feel for the discipline and its mode 
of inquiry, and an ability and a predisposition to 
rfclate this learning to otlier disciplines and to . 
''relevant issues." 



Taken in4ividuaUy, such goak arc 1^ 
. able. As si gpals set^^how which purported- 
ly establishes the bbjectiyc of a course or <;un\' 
' culum, such a response is grossly ina^e^uate. 
The econ<Mnist— aoiirished pin scarcity, alloca- 
tion, optimizing, and trade-offs— should be the 
first to r^pgnize that an educatidqal endeavbr 
cannot sinAiltaneously niaidmize every eleme 
of a goal setts Among all gpals whic;h arc not 
redundant there v^^competiHon for instruction 
time and rcspurces. Among many goals there 
^ are, as weU,kubde^o»>Zf;f/^— essential incpm 
; patibi^ties where the maximization of one goal 
would ejeny ttie maximization of ailtither even ' 
a worldxjf unlimited educational resources.^ 

Regardless of published course descriptions or ' 
statements of goals, instructors reveal an ac- 
tual, or operational , set of goal priorities by 
what and how they teach, rfie feedback they 
seek and td which they i:espoad, and the criteria 
by which they evaluate their own teaching. We 
yean only hope that these opcrationatl goaJ prior- 
ities witl be resolved wiEh some semblance of 
rationality— by which is implied a knowledge of 
the trad|C-offs.(the educational production pos- 
sibilities) , a rationally ordered set of outcome 
preferences, and an impulse toVminimax" the 
total endeavor giyea a set of benefit-cost 

criteria. \ 
■ ■ , • • ^ . \ 

In fact, however, instructors will prt^bably teach 
in whatever way: (a) is most congrue1||t iJirith 
their e34)cricnce arid training— the content and 
technique whichiheyw,ere taught in colfeige; ' 
and graduate school; (b)''niininiizes thecpstof 
time, insecurity, arid uncertainty; and (c) is; 
most susceptible to familiar techniques of eva-. 
luadon. It follows, then, that thc^operational 
priority of most cout^ ob jectrvcs will tend to 
stress the familiar and the assessable and will 
almost inevitably be dominated by the recall of 
traditional content. 

Curriciiliur Content * ^ 

The cpment of a course or cui'iicuiuiri is that ! 
which is to be learned in furtherance of a set of 
objectives. **G)ntent" is a large and rather iin- 
yieldly notion, somewhat tautological in defini- 
tion and at tirhes too familiar to be examined 
and analyzed beyond trivial generalities. 
However, content is an importanf notion, large- 



ly because it is so seldom truly examined and 
:^ecause it is so often confused with the sfrate-, 
j^ies or tecjiniques of teaching and learning ' 

One way of considering ccmtent is through the 
.^^axoriomical levels prepared by Benja^ 
Bloom and his associates (1956) ..They catego- 
^jnizcd knowledge (as distinct from intellecti^ 
abilities and skill) intp: (a) sp^ifics pr'rccall, 
(b) ways and means of dealing with specifics, 
and (c) universals and abstractions. This taxon- 
omy, with its- many subcategories,. is presented 
as a hierarchy, and many educatoi^ attach a 
value or * * worth" connotaition to the levels of 
the hierarchy. Thus generalizations or theories 
ffpm the universals and abstraction^ level are 
oft^cn considered distinct from, and superior to, 
the de^tions,. facts, events, or desqriptid|ps 
from the specifics level! ^ 

There may be sonie validity to the greater 
wonh of higher-l^vel knowledge; but in gener- 
al, such judgment^f^orth/or importance is not 
a fruitfiil approach to the'analysis and evalua- 
tion of content. Eftr example, higher-leyel 
knowledge is often assumed to be more intrin- 
sically motivating, yet stildents— their protests 
to the contrary— often prefer to be hel4 ac- 
countable for facte . Principles and generaliza- 
tions iu-e probably mere easily learned and;^^^ 
readily ietained than^are facts- and description, 
althotigh it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
how ibuch of that knowledge and experience 
which we suiiimarize and symbolize by a gener- 
alization is ever reSily known by a student. We 
can say quite safely that universals and abstrac- 
tions are ifribre transferable. Yet, the allegedly 
J ' ^p^tie^ - 'power! ' of higl^r-^evcl knowledge— 
|c . ^;the capatcity to gerierate new kftgwledge , , 
p4^^^4it<|;msurc a^ further intellectual 

jMfrowt^^^ the extent that 

new kri(wl^%eis fdim iridy^tivcly, dric 
might fu-gue that lower-level content is knowl- ' 
^-fedge of greater worth w 

"i^^mbirc^f^^ pr levels of 

content migljt consider the ways in which con- ^ 
tent at Various Icr^ls fits into /^ani/W^ se^ ^ 
quence^sasA Ac^^ints at which these se- 
quences touchfUD(tft learning goals. For exam- 
ple, definitions,%vcoi|ft, facts, statistics, or con- 
ventions may be deem({d essenrial as part of the 
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foundation of a sequence whiqh is to culijpiitiate 
in a generalization or g principle. The snident , - 
' wQinyght say, ought to know the lower-level 
content because we have set the higher-level 
Icnowledge as an explicit learning gdkl. On the 
other hand, generaU;Eations and abstractions 
may be quite mcs^ii^ unless they culmi- 
nate in the uaderstahdihg; of specific fiVents br 
phenomena — the sequence thus jprpgressing^v 
deductively from higher to lower levels and 
touching upon the learning goals at the most * r 
specific level. Probably a spiralcjd sequence is a 
more valid description of most curricula^ dc- 
ductiye learning generating some of the raw . 
material for further inductive leading and^c;^ 



on. 



: Whatever the shape of a learning sequence or 
wherever we c^pdsc to istart, wt should be able 
to consider the "essentiality" of any constitu^ 
cm element of that sequence . That is , an ele- 
ment, or piece of knowledge , may be more or 
less essential /o a given sequence. The knowl- 
edge ndf ay also t>e more or less essential as a 
learning goal itself y regardless of its position or 
role in the sequentisU learningof fiifther knowl- 
edge.- ... ^ y^ '; 

* This latt<f r function does not prescribe any 
specific piece of knowledge. This is not tj say 
^thatcontelitselectiohforsuchpiuposesis \ 
whdjly arbitrary. Yet, neither is there much evi- 
dence df!ja rauohal selection of such content in 
most jcumcula— rational im^ as described 

above, an awareness of alternatives, trade-offs^ 
externalities , etc . Truc^, very 4ittle content 
found in colleges ^d itoiversities today is 
meaningless or \^aludess. A great deal of con- 
te^it, however, is more arbitrary than we often 
care to admit even when we have taken the 
t}i^^]^le to radonalizej w our learhing 

gos^s. The ever-more-common cry of * !irreie- 
vance," we would suggest, is largely a reaction 
agaipst teaching com^ as though it were es- 
sential when, in fact, its selection is little more, 
than a perpetuation of academe tradition or in- 
structors' "tastes."' / . * 

A word should be said kbout those educators " 
who claim to teach ^bt for content at all but for 
mediods, habits of thought, or modes of inqui- 
ly. Very ofte|[^their teaching will beT^e this as- 



sertipn. It is possible, of course;, to teach the 
principles^of Aristotelian logic, the'reference 
tools of .the ecohomic-historiafl, .some mathe* 
matical principles of econometrics, or the 
elements of hypothesis formulation and testing 
Such skills, howeyer , are rarely * 'taught to' ' 
directly. More often, the teacher simply dem- 
onstrates or uses these caethodological skills in 
classfobm lectures and e^iq>ect5 the students to 
know the principles already, to pick them up mi 
their own (so as not to waste class time) , or to 
assimilate them by* sitting quietly and watching 
professors practice their art. . - ^ 

Even if the intellectual habits or modes of in- 
quiry were to be taught directly, they would, of 
course, still constitute coxitent — now in the 
upper ranges of our taxonomy and identified as 
intellectual abilities and skills. Methodology 
would still, as well, depend upon lower-level 
content for illustration and practice. Finally, it 
is quesionable how much method can be* 
learned apart from the concepts and generali- 
zations which forp the structures of die disci- 
^ piines. To' be sirfc, a way of thinking, a respect 
for objectivity, or a love of learning are all valid 
and desirable go£^s of higher education. They 
may still be the mosit important* or they may 
, ber , in the end; all that really can.be learned . 
But they do not absolve us from^the responsi- 
bility for a rational selection of cpurse or curri-* 
cular content. . • 

Curricular Strati^, Te^^ 
Most curricular revision and experimematiibn 
does hot make substantial changes in course 
goatis or content. Attention, rather, is typically 
focused upon the third dimension of the curric- 
ulum which inclines strategies, techniques, ' 
and resources. Course instructors have at theirf^ 
disposal alternative teaching strategies such, as 
a problems , case study, historical, institutional, 
or survey of principles^proacH (most of whicli 
imply distinctions in cbn^ent). They hav? an 
arsenal of specific techniiq^ 
tight or open-ended inquijy,,pi;ogranuned ^ 
<^learning, role playing, gaming and simulauon, 
or independent study: Fipally, the teacher has a 
■ great variety of materials ihd mcdia upon 
/S/5vhi<;^to draw, including texts, readings, pa- 
•^^-backi, films, tapes, television, artifacts, and 



hard and software for programming or for com- 
puter-assisted instruction. 

Inth<^iy, of cour§e, strategies, techm . 
and resource^ .should be 'chosen for their con- 
gruence wt^ jdie established goals aqd cpnteifti' 
the predispcxfeltion of the instructor, and^hc_^ 
abilities aqd interests of the students . Iii prac- 
tice, however, programmed learning, 
cojtnputer-assisted instruction or the iostitutihg 
of a problems approach often becomfe the 
proverbial dog-wagging tail. 

Recent survey's of research on college teaching 
methods, techniques, and resources by Joseph 
Axelrod (1965), Ivar Davies (1973), Robert 
Travers (1973), Paul Dressel (1969).^d Robert 
Dubin (1969) have all stated quite emphatically 
that - . - changes in form alone— old content 
poured i^to new molds — has been a trap for 
^many colleges during the first half of the new 
era. ' Tliey unanimously and rather pessimis- 
tically concluded that almost all of the studies 
focused upon our third dimension of thcf curric- 
ulum ^strategies, techniques and res6ur<:cs), 
descriHing most of these as merely V* tinker- 
ing, * *2 and with almost universal research 
results showing "no (statistical) differences' (in 
student performances) that amount to 
anything."^ : . 

All of this is not tP ileny the validity and the 
worth of experimenting class size, pro- 
granmiing, and the like.' W 
great deal more of this. Nor /nust all curricular 
revision proceed in perfect sequence from goals 
to content ttrstratfegies, techniques, and re- 
sources; isurely the discovery of a highly moti- 
vating strategy or technique ought to have . 
isdme effect on our conception of whafought to 
be taught 'Our thesis is simply that there has 
been a serious infc&lance in the attentior^given 

} these three dimensions of a course or curricu- 
lum, ana that an optimal strategy of qurricufar 
reform must afford a far greater attention to . 
goals— to their trade-ofiFs ahd operational pri- 

• orities — and to the selection of approptriate 

^Joscplj Axelrod (1956, p. 47)!*: ; ^ ' . 

2 Paul L. Drcsscl and Frances DcLisk (1969, p.5).» 
d'j^ia^en Dubbioiad.^pmas C. Taveggia.(19^. p. 8). 



course content. Let us turn^ now, to an exami- 
nation of the introduttory collegiate course iip 
economics from the perspective of this thesis. 

. Goab'of Introductoiy Economics 
What are tt^e gofls of the introductory colle- 
giate^cour;^ in economics ? Survey data from 
the American Economic Association's Taylor 
Report suggested that * 'training ij^coretical 
analysis' ' was the primary objective in 1950.^ 
The study concluded upf the introd^ctbry 
* course typically sufifere^ from a great ambiva- 
lence as to its proper objective and that the so- 
lution was, typically, to expand the content 
** y. . beyond aU possibiUty of adeqthitccoip- 
prehension and assimilation by a student in one 

. year of three class hours a week." 

• ' 

Barnard Haley's analysis (1967, p. 47), some 17 
years later, echoes similar conclusions: 

The broad coverage characteristic of the ele- 
. mentary course in most institutions also re- 
sults from the attempt to kill two birds wit|i 
one stone. The course has typ/cally bpen de- 
signed to serve simultaneously the objectives 
^ of preparing prospective economics majors 
for achi^ced work and of providing other stu- 
dents (whoK)ften do not tsdccfm 
the subject) with,that Understanding of eco- 
nomics that all, students s^^d have . . . as 
an essential part of a liberal education and a 
preparation for responsible citizenship . " 

G. L. Bach (1967),, Laurence Leamer(1965), ^ ' 
Ben Lewis (l^l^nd, more recently, Rendigs 
Pels (1974) also lament the same concerns. 
There are a number of possjjible reasons for the 
persistence of this ambivalence in the dcter- 
minatioii^f proper objectives. In the first place, 
^ goals are rarely stated in terms of desired and 
assessable student performance or behavior. 
Gbals, rathei;;, are exj^iressed in terms of vague 
qualities such as "understantiing," * 'getting a 
feel for, " qr * 'thinking critically" — with no 
Stipulation df what students are to understand 
and how they are to demonstrate this under^ 
standing, or what they mustflo to indicate that 
they have * 'learned" empathy or critical think- 

< HoraccTaylo^(cd.)(1950.p. 56). " * 
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ing. Since instructors have little idea of how 
well they are imparting a general economic ^ 
perspective or furrfiering the skills or habits of 
scientific inquiry, they cea^e to operationally 
utilize such, goals. Discussion of these elusive 
objectives without a cpnvomitant concern for a 
more supportive feedback system becomes a 
waste of time. The credibility gap whichfollows 
the ill-fated efforts at goal reformation has lent 
a general cynicism and negativism toward'any 
attention to .educational goals. • 

r 

Furthermore, when objectives iare in doubt, 
when the instructor turnover is high, and when 
much instruction is carried out — as in large 
universities— by graduate assistants , the result 
is a gradual and perhaps unconscious displace- ^ 
ment of goal priorities, with th^ first step on the 
rojite tbward an e^i^omics major (or Ph.D.) 
lncvitabl)f:JtmergiQgaS::the dominant 
ctperatiorM oh]cctxvc. It h;is been common to 
assert an avowedly liberal arts orientation; per- 
haps, however, such ^ a^^ertion'^only takes 
effect with a concomitant 'and explicit disavowal 
of preparing majors for the courses in interme- 
diate theory. , 

The Liberal An of Ecdnomtcs 
Most commentary iq the literature, as well as 
. limked empirical evidence, has favored an in-- 
troductory economics with a liberal arts orien- 
tation. TheTip tipn df iibei;^! arts enjoys exten- 
sivie use and general homage among academi- 
cians. It is, hc^wever, an elusive concept to 
define, particularly when used in conjunction . 
with other equally ambiguoys concepts such as: 
general education. , , ' * 

One way to Specify the n'aturc of economics for 
liberal arts is to contrast this oriichtatio'n al- 
ternative * 'prerequisite' ' and r^nstrumefital '' 
orientations . The prerequisite orientati9h ' * 
selves the major or graduate Vi^ork seqi^ 
This is not to say that majbr'work in eci^mics 
is an illiberal form of educ^do^. But co^e > . 
work which only "pays off' upon comp^Miqf 
advanced work^or, perhaps, onbecomSif ii 
professional economist— surely cannot advance 
the libei^ edt^tioiiyF who do not |o on! 
to this furtlM^ weritTAn instrumental orienta- 
tion, on the other hand, is directed toward ini- 
mediiately functional Vlifc needs'' and need not 



have transference to any generalized intellec- 
; tual capacity. An economics course with an in- 
strumental priencation might emphasize per- 
sonal finance or consumer economics., 

A tiberal arts orientation views the terminkl- 
germinal nature of the course. This does not, of 
course, mean complete. Not; docs it iHean that 
there will be nothing to build upon for further 
leariiin^. Rather, the terminality of the intro- 
ductory course means that we optimize as 

• though the student were to have no more fo)r- 

mal economics. We minimize or eliminate that 

which pays off only to the major,' wc^maximizc 

information which will generate? further interest 

and self learning in the domain of economics. 

. ' ''• " - ' - 

This view of the course is concerned less with a 

body of knowledge, />^r s^, than with tjie mode 

of cpnceptualization , principles of explanation, 

and the natureiof vertfication with respect to 0. 

the ec6nomic jghenoniena of choice, exqhange 

and allocation. As Ddhiel Bell stated fn his ' • 

* Reforming of General Educdtion (1966, p: 165): 
"The world is always double-storied: the 

. factual ordeif, and the logical order intposed 
upon it.,Xhc emphasis ^n the college must be 
' less oawhat one knows and mcj^c op the self- 
conscious ground of knowledge; how one knows 
"^hat one knows, and the principle of the rele- 
vant selectioi\of facts. ' ' 

The economics perspective is a synthesis of 
method , knowledge , and intellectual mind-set 
or predisposition. It is an organic attribute, 
comprised not simply of conceptual parts in 
summation, but of a gestalt, which swords a 
conceptual power above and beyorid these 
parts. To Kenneth Boulding (1958, p. 8), thr 
intellectual skills of the e<;6nonust "... are 
product$ of tlje whole organism so that.it is not 
eA^ugh to think with our heads and tongues — 
>v^e ipyst also think with our bowels! " ; \ ' 

. It follows, then, jhat econc^ics ig a distinctive 
science not for what it deals with , but for the 
way in which it approaches^ organizes, and ana- 
lyzes data or raw materials. One could takesQ- • 
• biological (Blau, 1964) oi even biological (Daly, 
1968) processes and pose valid 'ecdnomic inqui- 
. rics. In the words df Lionel Robbins (1932, pp. 
16-17): : ^ 



The conception we have adopted may be des- 
cribed ais^analytical. It does hot attempt to 
pick out qertiin kinds of behavior, but focus- 
es on S^liiartikilar aspect of behavior, the ; 
formsimposed by the influence of scarcity. It 
follo^^ from rf^is, therefore, that jnsofar as<it 
prestJhts this aspect, any kind of hvunan be- 
hsivior falls withk^ the sqope r>f economic; 
gencfiralization^,' / :^ T)Attc are n^ limit^f ionsT 
on tl^c subjctt jna^^^ Sciepee 
save this. ' 

There ate at least. four re;^ons for advocating 
this perspective as the f(^ndation for tte intro;- 
ductory course in economics. In the first place, 
,a ccntrality of method or inquiry is m6r:e intel- 
leciually honest th^n a centraHt^ of description, 
facn and <^conomic law.* Knowledge ^an no . ; 
lon^fbetreatedasascflf^evidemor^^ y v; 

eidsylilg giveri revealeif to tlic in^^^ f/ 
dilhfent seeker of truth. KnbwIedgeJs icgtativ^'/ 
anjTcontingent. Scientific <jonGepuoq^,,j|S^Bell , 
(1966, p. 159) writes, \\ . do QotfaHsc puft of ' 
some fixed a priori, for the'sclection of facts 
depends in each case upon conceptual princi- \ 
plespf theinq^ and these are not fixed but . 
si^^bt to change. ' V i 

Second; a mode of inquiry or perspective is a ' - 
more)^»^/ibWkind of knowledge. The opera- 
tional longevity of the models and evicn of the 
techni<^ues of the economist (arid all other aca- 
demicians) has been drastically shortened. Thjs * 
is the result not simply of the contingency of 
knowledge, as stated above, bu* *^e great . 
changes m social events ,' instituti and prob- 
lems which demand the attentiori of the e'^con- 
omist. As the knowledge and technKiue$ 
learned by the economist 30 years agp^are, in 
themselves, grossly inadequate to the tasks of " 
t oday, so m ight the knowledge an^ techniques, 

"of today be inadequate for^the problem? of ^ ^ 
tomorrow. The y^ry role^^^.in fact, which ^ • 
idfcntify today as ^ 'econon^ist ' * or • 'accountant' ' 
or 'systems technologist^' may not fit the roles - 
of tomor^/To cite again from Bell (p. 1 57) : ; \ 
"Only a Broad grasp of rtiethod, and of the 
liature of cbnceptuaiinnovation and renovation 
can prepare a person for wortc in the decade 

^ ahead . " By the most practical and even v<»;a- 
tibnal of criteria , a liberal arts orientatioji to- 



, * ^afd process and inquiry may be tfie most fiinc- 
tional for the introductory jcoursel ' ^ j 

The third rationale is ^ciency l^i^ present 
principles course which attempts to serve both 
th^ liberal arid the prerequisite fimction may be 
serving neither very well and mayropemrionally 
fayor the orientation with the lowest p'ay-ofF 
(the prerequisite to the riiajor) . ^hsuti ' 
Rugglcs (1962) clgims that of the 50-75 percent 
of Yale undergraduates who take the elemen- 
tary economics course, only 10-i5/percent, at 
rii6si^ec()me economics majQij^and only 3-4 
percept of thesje do gra'duate\ife^ < 
ics. Ewep If these pcrceritages were m^d^l; 
much kUgef-, there remains , according to 
^ J^uggJcs, * * . . . very little of a cumulative ^ 
nature in the undergraduate cxirriculum in eco- 
nomics." The graduate schools find mathe- 
^ rnarics, languages, anjl related disciplines— nojjl 
^ undei:graduatC'prcparation in ^onpn^s— of 
great^ significance for early succtS^ grad- 
.uate work in economics. * 

' Finatty, it is possible that a libe^ arts orienta- 
tiori is the most effective introductory experi- 
encc.cven when measured by the quite tradi- 
tional criteria of the Test of Economic, Under- 
stanifing and the newer Test of Understanding 
in College Economics.^ Q. L. Bach* and Phillip 
Saupders (1966) Report that teachers from 20 
' *high prestige' ' institutions (including eight " ^ 
universities , two institutes of teclmdlogy^ and 
eight liberal arts colleges) showedSi^dficantly 
Ibwfer retention of econoijiics principles than 
*those coming from 50 other liberal arts colleges 
^nd after only one pr two coursq?. Similar re'sults 
on the college course are also reported in other 
studies by Bach and Saunders (1970, 1971) and 
by Joseph Klos and B. W. Trenton (1969) . 

, Coiit eiit oflntrodqctoiy Economics ,* 
Weliavc said noidiirig essentially new, of ' 
course, in opti^Tof "a liberal arts orientation io 
the introductory course or sequence in c^bnoiii^' 

5 The Test ofEconoptic Understanding is published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, and was developed for |^igh school 
use although it has had extensive use at a college level. A 
similar Test of Understanding in ColteteEc6ffomics\% published 
the Psychological Corporation, New York. 
• * * . . , .. ^ 

'Seepage 13, this volume. ' 



ics. If taken seriously, however, this position 
demands a mud^loser and more critical scru- 
tiny of the content of this course. We have, at 
least by implication, asserted that the content^ 
of the u-aditional introductory course (acknowl- 
edging that this is largely a "straw man' ') is 
not optimal. But what content 4pcs one teach 
toward a liberal ans objective — toward the goal 
of iinparting an economic perspective? ; 

A number of economists and educators advo- 
cate the • 'Stigler Hypothesis' ' or the ' 'five- 
year test' ' as a qriterion for selecting content. 
*G. L. Bach (\9€$i p. 9) correctly poses the 
quesdon: , * 

What will the non-major student retain and 
be able to use on his own in thinking about 
economic issues five years a£tc?r he leaves the 
course. All evidence on learning tells us that 
for most students this will, at best,^e only a 
very small set of ahalydcal concepts and, if 
we arc successful, an orderly way of thinking 
carefully and objectively aboiif economic 
problem?. V , . 

What is this ' 'small set' ' of conce|Hs ? Are 
there, perhaps, a number of equally valid ' 
"small sets" and, if so, is there some principle 
by which to match set and student ? Are we 
able, perhaps, ^ iidentify tMs set ocriy in retro- 
spect as that which is .retained after sdl else is 
lost^TDo we teach directly to this set, or do we 
teacjbi some^much larger and more traditional 
set-in tl^e thcpry that only through such over- 
teac^g can any learning survive the attrition 
of five years? 

Our answers ave cautious anc( incomplete; how- 
ever, we are convinced that content does matter 
and that ^omc oi die following guidelines, pre- 
dicated on our earlier discission, can contribute 
to a niore pedagogically r^onal and econom- 
ically efiScient course in introductory 
economics. * 

THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 

SMtegie^ Tfdiniqiies, and Resoo 
V IntfoductMy CovuM 

Thepreoccupadoh wit6techiu<]ues and strate- 



; £ies is most evidedt in the recent research and 
literature on the teaching of undergraduate 
economics. Bernard Haley's American 
Economic Association report (1967) on experi- 
mental activities in elementary economics and 
Darrell Lewis' Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation monograph (1971) on research activities 
in economic education, both reveal'considcr- 
able experirhentation in presentation techni- 
ques (lecture, television, discussion, clm|( 
size), programmed initruction, computer-^* 
assisted instruction, games, and simulation. 
Although both Haley and Lewis and similar, 
but less comprehensive surveys by Rendigs 
Pels (1963, 1969), Keith Lumsden (1970), 
Henry ViUard (1969), and Arthur Welch (1972), 
and various other review articles in the Journal 
pfEconomic Education^ all comment on the poor 

> quality of research in the design and analysis of 
most experiments, their reports are an encour- 
aging sign of growing concern and involvement 
with techniques and resources for the teaching 
of introductory cTconomics. 

Such research is vsduable and must be contin- ^ 
ued. We stand to benefit gready from knowl- 
edge of how to more eflfecdvely and efficiebdy 
plan the teaching and learning of economics. 
But it only makes sense to program soniething 
^ when we are quite^ convinced of the worth of 
that which goes into the program. Hermstadt 
(1963, p. 372) found in research on the teaching 
'of collegiate economics/' . . . an implication 
that we have thp cait before the horise. We 
seem to adopt new instructional techniques 
without first asking what we want to teach to 
whom."' ^ r . 

■ - * .* 

Perhaps the most valuable research from the 
perspective of this paper is the work recendy 
jdeveloped by Alle^ Kelley (1972) at the Univer- 
sity of ^9Clsconsin iknd at Duke University. 
Kelley has devefSped an information-re.^eval 
* system ivhich applies computers to the teaching 
of large sections of students. This approach not 
only strives tow[ard the e£Sciency question of 
being economical, but giveis promise of contri- 
buting direcdy to the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational process itself. The Teaching Informa- 
tion Processing System (TIPS)l^ot only allows 



for * 'increased flexibility in meeting needs of 
in^vidual students ' ' and the concomitant feed- 
back mechanisms sctoecessaiy for a dynamic 
teaching-leat^g process, biit it also {las the 
potential for both incorporating and research- 
ing the course systems approach appealed for 
in this paper. It is hoped that fimher research * 
with such teachidg systems as TIPS will also 
systematically examine alternative goals and 
content for the introductory econc^cs course, r, 

Search for Structure ^ 
As a first step, we must attempt to identify 
those concepts and relationships which form 
the structijre of economics: Structure is not, it- 
self, knowledge, but is an attribute of knowl- 
edge. It is not an ontological property conunon 
to all knowledge and revealed, slowly and grud- 
gingly, to the perceptive learner. Rather, struc- 
ture is a construct applicable in varying degrees 
to certain fields of knowledge. Structure has 
been imparted to knowledge to the degree that 
the power of this knowledge — to generate new 
constnyrts, to order data, to Account for phe- 
nomdWv ^d to predict events — increases far 
more thian proportionally as the elementary . 
concepts becon^e known and related to one 
another. Structure implies a gestalt where the • 
removal or reairangement of fundamental parts 
has serious consequences for the system. The 
more serious, the more structured the knowl- 
edge; the less serious, the less structuredr- 
until we are considering virtually unstructured 
knowledge where the total system is nothing 
- mbre than a sum of discrete concepts, each of 
which could stand alone. 

No two economists'will 4;:ompletely agree on the 
content and configuration of this structure for 
economics. Fromi tl/e few economists who have 
contributed to th^ Jiterature on this question we 
could probably j^d consensus on including 
within this ' 'ind^pensible core' ' : production 
and consum|>tion, trade-ofiBs and exchanges, 
tecfinical and allocatiye eflSciency , equilibrium 
^rice and its*requisite assumptions, and the 
circular flow pf income and money payments. 
, Without at leiast an implicit understanding — 
intuitive and habitual — of these ideas and v. ' 
their interrelationships , there can be no eco- 
oomicperspecdve« ^^W; 



G>ntrary to pppular belief, these ideas arc not 
taught in nearly every introductory course. 
Presented, yes, amidst a great qiiantity of 
Marshallian luggage, geoinetqc gymnastics, 
and watered-doniii models, but they are not 
taught. To teach is to 6flFect a change in the 
cognitive behavior of one's students— not just 
the few bright ones, but most, if not all, of 
one's students. Until we know what students 
should be able to do to illustrate their grasp of 
aUocative efficiency, until we test for this be- 
havjpr wMe time remains to correct any defi- 
ciencies which this test may reveal ^zxAyxa^ 
we are prepared to throw away the remainder 
'of our sylldbus until this concept has been truly 
learned, we are only presenting and not yet 
teaching. 

Wc must recognize thosie concepts, topics, and 
skills which may be interesting and even useful 
but which do not fall within th^ core structure. 
Economists have been even less willing to ex- 
clude than to include, but we feel that siich con- 
tent elements and skill refinements as the 
balanced budget multiplier, the kinked demand 
curve, aiad arc elastiqi^ are probably not, in 
themselves, essential io any core structure of 
economics . A great many concepts , df cou|:se , 
may be more or less essential to tl^s core struc- 
tiu^ depending upon one's conception of the 
nature of the discipline as well as 4^e ingre- 
dients of the particular learning sequences 
used in furtherance of an essential concept or 
relationship. 

Our message is twofold. First, we must treat 
alternative means to these core dbnc^ept^Abd 
relationships as truly' alternative zsaA experi- 
ment with other, less traditional devices! Sec- 
ond, we must seriously consider the opportu- 
nity cost of those non-essential concepts and 
relationships with/espect to rkc true learning 
' of the structure of economics . * 

The institutionalist might deny the existence of 
such a structure as we have defined it. Others, 
while not denying the ' 'structuredness" of the 
discipline, might deny the wisdom of teaching: 
for perspective and disciplinary generaliza- 
tions. While wc would disagree with the epistie- 
l^ojogy apd eiciucational objectives behind suq^, 
curricula', our thesis should still apply. G)nteht 



docs matter, and the^selegtionpf content can * 
only be justified by addressing oneself, on one 
hand to tjbe nature of the discipline, and on the 
v othief'^ to the educationa^mission of the intro- 
ductoty course. 

Beyond the Structure 

The logical corollary to the need for identifica- 
tion of a fundamental structure of economics is 
the need to better rationalize our choice of , 
content, which is illustrative of the economic 
perspective or which has some worth or rele-^ 
Vance in itself. A chapter on foreign trade, for ' 
example, adds little to the ecopomic perspec- 
tive except as an illustration and application of 
relative factorial endowments and specializa* 
tion as applied to geographic entities with dif- 
fering monetary units. International trade may * 
be the best context either for developing or for 
reinforcing such concepts. Or, the specific 
social, political, and economic events assocl* * 
ated with world monetary crisis may be of such 
importance that they ought tabe dealt with,/ 
and the introductory economics course is surely 
a reasonable context for such a topic. Yet, we 
still have an' uncomfortable feeling that this: 
chapter is taught by a great many instructor^ 
for no other reason than its traditional inclusion , 
in all principles texts— a tradition which has 
nurtured the misconception that foniign trade- 
and balance of payments are indispensible 
parts of the very structure of economics. 

* The same thing, of course, could be said for 
other * 'economic problem" chapters and for the 
various institutional approaches — underdevel- 
oped countries, the farm problem, coUeclivc 
bargaining, and economic history. Many of 
these ar^f the utmost importance — but not 

' necessarily iniportant to the ability to diink with 
the economist's perspective^ ^ 

It is not that these topics should not be taught. 
But they ouglv to be selected and justified in * 
con^parison wiify alternative content areas 
whidh have not enjoyed k traditional niche in 
the principles texts. Such topics could include 
the ecottiomics of poverty and income distribu- 
tion, economic decision theory, the economics 
of education, urban economics, and the eco- 
nomics of discrimination. Particular attention 
must be given t<l welfstr^ economics— tradition- 



ally ign'ored by thdj^iscipline. Surely the con- * 
cepts df social Qptimi:?ing arc Ao more difficult 
nor any less relejyant than the multiple expan*^ 
sion of bank deposits upon which such an inor- 
dinate amount of tii^e js spent. Surely we can- 
not justify such a ne^ect by the spurious obser- 
vation that welfare concepts arc treated **iri 
^clepdi" at the intermediate and advanced lev- 
els. Equally neglected content areas include the 
traditionally slighted behavioral assumptions 
(and the values inplied therein) underlying our, 
or any other, economic system. 

Moreover, analytical skills, while undoubtedly 
emphasized in all of our introductory courses, 
are rarely explicitly taught. We pisiy brief 
homage to skills in chapter one of the text and^ 
perhaps, in one of our introductory lectures. 
Beyond this point, however, students are 
supposed to know, or to absorb l^y classroom 
osmosis, siich concepts as indepetldetit and . 
dependent variables, correlation ind causation, 
and postulates and assumptions, lli^ terms ^'^ 
themselves, of course /arc not ilnMftia^it..BuiF' * 
the ability to sfiy how a^iven prppsition could 
' be verified or to analyze a controversy and dis- 
tinguish among its components of value, defini* 
tion , or perception is essential to oij^: goal of 
''thinking economically." , 

Our experience is that students simply do not 
acquire these abilities, andTour conjecture is . 
• that they fail to* do so because we fail to teach 
these intellectual skills and habits directly. We 
do not suggest that skills can be taught in a con*, 
textual vacuum; obviously, studeqts learn 
about variables through their wprkwith, say, the 
determinants of demahd. Hut we must be a bit 
less concerned with what students can dd with a 
demand schedule and Jbit more concerned with 
whafUiey learn of variables, causation, and^ 
ceteris paribus. ' ■ , -! ' 

We are not advocating more content for an 
already overfiiU introductory course. Rather, 
we are urging a more conscientious application 
of our own knowledge aod economic perspec- 
tive toward the problems of the introductory 
course in economics. We are faced, essentially, 
with the welfare problem of how to optimize 
learning within the constraints of our inputs — 
available time, needs and abilitieaof students. 
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